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“PresenTING OFFICERS FOR 
THE NEW BIENNIUM 


BEULAH BENTON TATUM (Mrs. Chauncy R.), 
newly elected President, needs no introduction to the 
members of Pi Lambda Theta who have known and 
loved her in her former roles of National Cotnmittee 
Chairman, Vice-President and Editor of the Journal. 

Initiated into Pi Lambda Theta by Chi Chapter, she | 
served that chapter as Corresponding Secretary, Vice- 

President and President. Subsequently, she was a mem- 

ber of three National Committees: Committee on His- 

tory; Committee on Studies & Awards; and the Com- 

mittee on the Revision of the Constitution, of which she 

was later the chairman. As a retiring National Vice- 

President and Editor of the Journal, she has endeared 

herself to all her co-workers and Pi Lambda Theta friends through her friendly 
and efficient administration of these offices. 

Dr. Tatum, educator: began her education in the public schools of Willmar, 
Minnesota; graduated cum laude from Hamline University; and had the Ph.D. 
conferred on her at Johns Hopkins University, where she was at the same time 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. Her professional experience has included the teaching 
of social studies and a high school principalship in New London, Minnesota; 
Visiting Lectureship in History, Goucher College; and, currently, Assistant Profes- 
sorship of Education, Johns Hopkins University. 

In addition to her activities in various professional organizations, Beulah Tatum 
has been an active participant in community organizations. She has been President 
of the Baltimore Y.W.C.A., Vice-President of Maryland Division of the A.A.U.W.; 
and presently, is a member of the Board of Directors of the Baltimore Y.W.C.A. 
and member of the Board of Governors, College Club, Baltimore Branch A.A.U.W. 


RUTH M. HARRIS, newly elected Vice-President, is 
President of Stowe Teachers College, St. Louis. She was 
initiated into Pi Lambda Theta by Alpha Epsilon Chap- 
ter, after which she transferred to St. Louis Alumnz 
Chapter. There she served as chairman of various com- 
mittees and as Treasurer, Vice-President and President. 
She became a member of the National Extension Com- 
mittee in 1949, on which she served until 1951. 

Included in Leaders in Education and Who's Who in 
America, Ruth Harris began her education in the pub- 
lic schools of Cincinnati, continued in the Laboratory 
School, Hampton Institute, and graduated from the 
University of Chicago with a Ph.B., cum laude. After 

summer session studies at Michigan State Normal, Ypsilanti, and special studies at 
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the University of Berlin in 1932, Teachers College, Columbia University conferred 
upon her the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees respectively. A talented musician, her studies 
have also embraced the field of instrumental music, piano and organ, and she is 
a graduate of the Kroeger School of Music, St. Louis. 

She began her professional career as a teacher in the elementary schools of St. 
Louis, after which she became an instructor, then principal, and now President at 
Stowe Teachers College, St. Louis. She has also been a member of the summer 
session faculty at Washington University, St. Louis. 

She has been an active member of Kappa Delta Pi and A.A.U.W. Participating 
in other community and public services she has been Secretary of the Mayor's Race 
Commission in St. Louis; Vice-Chairman, St. Louis Council on Human Relations; 
member of the Advisory Committee, National Survey of Higher Education of 
Negroes; and a member of the Committee of Visitors to Evaluate Teacher Educa- 
tion Institutions, American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 


GALETA M. KAAR (Mrs. Walter J.) , newly elected 
Vice-President, is the Principal of Peabody School, Chi- 
cago. Her initiation into Pi Lambda Theta took place in 
Alpha Zeta Chapter, from which she later transferred to 
the Chicago Alumnz Chapter. The record of her fifteen 
years of service to this organization includes extensive 
committee work. She has been President of the Chicago 
Alumnez; Chairman of the Central States Area Confer- 
ence in Chicago, 1950; a member of the National Com- 
mittee on Constitutions; and most recently, served as 
chairman of the Program Committee for the Seventeenth 
Biennial Council. 

Galeta Kaar studied at Lewis Institute, received her 
B.S. degree from the University of Chicago, took a one year graduate course at 
Chicago Teachers College, and then completed an M.A. degree at Northwestern 
University, School of Education. Her professional experience includes teaching in 
the elementary schools, evening schools and high schools of Chicago, until she 
became Principal of Peabody School, a position she has held since 1943. She is 
included in Leaders in Education, W ho’s W he in American Education and in Who's 
Who in Chicago and Illinois. 

Her services to professional organizations and societies other than Pi Lambda 
Theta have been many and varied, such as President, Auxiliary III, Chicago Princi- 
pal’s Club; Vice-President, National Council of Administrative Women, Chicago 
Branch; and Area Chairman in Chicago, Elementary School Principals Club. Also 
active in community and public services, she has been President of the Near North- 
westown Community Council; Chairman of the Christmas Seal Sales, North Side 
Chicago; Member of the Committee of 100 Sponsors for the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Settlement; Member of the Education Committee, City of Chicago Com- 
mission on Human Relations; Assistant Director, School of Education Committee 
of District 23 of Illinois Congress of the P.T.A.; Area Chairman for the March 
of Dimes; and has served on the School Superintendent's Speakers Bureau. 
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GRACE H. WILSON, newly elected Vice-President, 
is Dean of Women and Professor of Education at Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Greeley. She first 
affiliated with Pi Lambda Theta as a charter member of 
Alpha Omicron Chapter and has served on various 
committees in this chapter. On the national scene in 
Pi Lambda Theta she has been Chairman of the nomi- 
nating Committee, Chairman of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements for National Council at Greeley, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Unified Research, National 
Program Consultant, and the official visitor appointed 
by the National Board when the local group at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado asked permission to petition for a 
Pi Lambda Theta chapter. 

Grace Wilson was granted the A.B. degree at Colorado College, and the M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees were conferred on her at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Professionally, she is included in Leaders in Education and in Who’s Who in 
Colorado. She has served as Y.W.C.A. Secretary, Iowa State Teachers College and as 
Director of Religious Activities and Assistant Dean of Women at Colorado State 
College of Education, where she has been Dean of Women since 1932. In the 
National Association of Deans of Women she has been Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Regional Contact Committee, Chairman of the Teachers College Section 
and the Program Committee for National Convention, and member of the Nominat- 
ing Committee. In the Colorado Association of Deans of Women she served as 
President, Vice-President and Board Representative of College Deans, and in the 
Colorado Education Association she was Chairman of the Eastern Division. Other 
professional organizations in which she is an active member are Delta Kappa 
Gamma, and Kappa Delta Pi. 
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OUR HEARTIEST GOOD WISHES to you as you assume your new responsi- 
bilities; and a pledge of loyalty and cooperation to you and to the continuing Board 
members, B. Alice Crossley, Margaret Ruth Smith and Dorothy Veon, for the com- 
ing biennium. 
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Appointment of New Editor Announced 


The National Board announces the appointment of 
Miss Gladys A. Coryell of the University of California, 
Los Angeles, as Editor of the Journal. 








To OUR RETIRING OFFICERS 


We cannot welcome the new officers without pausing for a moment to express 
appreciation to those members of the National Board who have just completed their 
terms of office, and to assure them that we continue to hold them in affectionate 
regard for their generous services and worthy contributions to the progress of Pi 
Lambda Theta. 

Katharine Pease, we thank you for your warm and stimulating leadership and 
for the gracious fulfillment of the many responsibilities inherent in the office of 
president. 

We thank you Thelma Chisholm, Ethel Wooden and Beulah Tatum, Vice-Presi- 
dents, for your competence and faithful service to Pi Lambda Theta. In addition 
to the regular responsibilities of membership on the National Board, the members 
are grateful to you, Thelma Chisholm, for service as Chairman of the Program and 
Projects Committee and the Constitutional Revision Committee; to you, Ethel 
Wooden, for your work as Chairman of the Committee on Public Affairs; and to 
you, Beulah Tatum, under whose editorship the Journal attained new heights of 
excellence and influence. 

May Seagoe, we express our gratitude to you once again for your outstanding 
contribution to the organization. Your period of long and loving service on the 
Board as Vice-President, President and as Consultant, has added immeasurably to 
the stature of the organization. 

We acknowledge, again, our indebtedness to all of you for your untiring service. 
Though your presence on the Board will be missed, we know the organization will 
continue to benefit from your contributions to its progress, whether it be in an 
official or unofficial capacity. 
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MAUD CABELL 


For many Pi Lambda Theta members the National 
Council was their first opportunity to meet Maud Cabell, 
Executive Secretary. She has discharged the countless 
duties of this position so efficiently during the past two 
years, that she is most deserving of the high praise 
which has been accorded her. The multitude of details, 
which are essential to the functioning order of the Na- 
tional Office of a large organization were always exe- 
cuted by Mrs. Cabell with capable finesse. However, her 
services to Pi Lambda Theta have terminated as the 
National Office has moved away from New York City. 

Maud Cabell (Mrs. Robert), was born in Geneva, 
Switzerland, where she lived until eleven years ago. She 
was graduated from the International School, Geneva and later attended the Uni- 
versity of Geneva. 

In 1940, she came to the United States and Barnard College as an exchange stu- 
dent under the auspices of the Institute of International Education. After graduat- 
ing from Barnard, she took some graduate work at Columbia University. 

Her previous positions include: five years as research assistant at the Casa 
Hispanica at Columbia; one year of commercial work with an export firm, which 
she describes as very distasteful; and two years as Executive Secretary with Pi 
Lambda Theta, which it is hoped she enjoyed. 

Thanks to you, Maud Cabell for a job well done, and the best wishes of this 
organization go with you. 








RUTH MARSHALL MUGFORD 


Mrs. Robert David Mugford, who succeeds Maud Cabell as Executive Secretary, 
has been employed at Goucher College, her Alma Mater, in various administrative 
capacities. She has been Assistant in the Registrar’s Office, Assistant to the Director 
of Admissions and Assistant to the Dean. Though she was present at Council for 
only a part of two days, she was there long enough for us to know how much we 
shall enjoy working with her and how valuable her services will be to Pi Lambda 
Theta. 











oA MESSAGE FROM GERMANY 


KATHARINE PEASE 


TT Council Program Committee asked me to give a speech on “Education in 
Germany Today.” However, it seemed to me that the Council members who 
wanted to know about education in Germany today might find out about it from far 
better authorities than I, and that what I could bring to you might be an insight into 
some of the implications which come out of the educational situation in Germany 
and in Europe. 

There are two things I want to share with you, particularly since they are very 
close to my heart. In the first place, something about ourselves. We have talked 
at some length with Europeans—especially Germans—who have come to America 
for study, observation, learning. When these people return to Europe, they say to us: 
“You Americans—you talk about liberty and freedom, you write about it, you sing 
about it, and, we read and listen. Only when we get to your country and live with 
you, do we really begin to know what you mean by liberty and freedom. We come 
to you with fear in our hearts, because we have been your enemy. You take us into 
your homes and treat us as friends! Never by word or deed do you show that you 
even feel we are any other than old friends. That is what you Americans have— 
your freedom—the freedom of accepting and being accepted in your personal 
relationships.” 

I must add to this observation: yes, we have this precious heritage, this freedom 
now, but what are we doing to keep it? We are blissfully accepting it, but are we 
watching for signs of losing this freedom? The signs are there. Are we asking how 
we can preserve it? What is more, how can we teach our children to preserve it? 

This is one message I bring you from Germany: You have freedom; work to 
keep it! 

When you read reports of national and international conferences, or when you 
participate in them, be it in the U. S. or another country, ‘hink of the people taking 
part. Watch and Jisten—you will hear this again and again: “It was not until we 
were in Germany (or England, or China, or the Americas) that we began to under- 
stand the problems and behavior of Germans (or Englishmen, or Chinese, or 
Americans).” In other words, when a German and an American face each other 
across the breakfast table, or share a dormitory room or an eleven A.M. cup of 
coffee, then real understanding begins. We begin to understand that human beings 
as human beings—not as Germans, or Chinese, or Englishmen—have problems. We 
begin to understand, too, that Germans and Chinese and Englishmen, as such, have 
problems. 

In the human, common, day-to-day sharing of common things, our likenesses 
become bonds and our dissimilarities become recognized individual differences, not 
enemy characteristics! 

This is my message from Germany. 


& KATHARINE PEASE is Retiring President of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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i CREATIVE TEACHER 


HELENE W. HARTLEY 


I’ I had chosen a theme for which remarks of mine might serve as a keynote, or 

springboard, for this Biennial Council, I could not have selected one nearer my 
heart. For if I rightly interpret its meaning, ‘‘creative teaching” strikes directly into 
major issues in education at this time. 

A word, however, can be surprisingly elusive; and even in a group as homo- 
geneous in background as this, “‘creative teaching” can mean this to thee and that to 
me, with resultant confusion where we seek clarity. In thinking of the theme it has 
been helpful to me to retrace the steps by which the phrase ‘‘creative teaching’’ has 
come into its present profounder meaning—steps all of which have been taken 
within the span of my own educational lifetime. 

I think most of you will agree with me that in the schools and colleges of our 
childhood and youth, “creative teaching’ was an unfamiliar term. Teachers were 
people who concerned themselves with the vast accumulation of knowledge that had 
come about during man’s history and had been recorded in books. Education was 
a process by which this heritage of scholarship was transmitted. Good teaching was 
authoritative, thorough, effective in securing mastery. If creativity entered into it, 
it was in creating a desire to learn, in inspiring a thirst and zeal for knowledge. 

Under this concept my own teaching began. I sometimes feel a lump forming in 
my throat—whether from nostalgic reminiscence or repentance for my sins I can- 
not say—as I recall the certainty, conviction and satisfaction with which as ‘‘a good 
teacher” in those earlier days I carried on my work. I can hear my calm and incisive 
voice saying: ‘“What were the causes of the Punic Wars? Julia!” ‘State Burke’s 
arguments against the use of force. Harry.” “Conjugate the verb moneo in the 
subjunctive. Martha.’’ Those were days relatively untroubled by creativity. 

Was it about 1920 or a little earlier that the word came into sudden prominence 
in our educational discussions? Here and there some of the more experimental 
teachers, particularly in the areas of art and literature, were discovering some star- 
tling results when children were given freedom to create as they would rather than 
being compelled to copy, conform and reproduce. At about this time Hughes 
Mearns’ in his book Creative Youth presented pieces of writing that came from his 
pupils when he gave them freedom to write as they chose. Teachers of painting and 
the plastic arts in Europe as well as in America held exhibits of children’s work that 
led to astonished comment of art critics and to a vast amount of psychological 
analysis and educational theorizing. 

Consequences were widespread. In schools everywhere teachers began to encour- 
age originality and creative effort. Results were proudly exhibited. Schools were 
quick to capitalize upon the public interest aroused by such concrete evidence of 


_ * Hughes Mearns, Creative Youth (N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1926). 


© HELENE HARTLEY is Professor of Education, Syracuse University, and a former mem- 
ber of the National Board of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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successful work. Prizes were offered by women’s clubs; cups were circulated within 
competitive leagues. An exhibitable product became the essential “outward sign 
of inward grace’’ of the educational process. 

With such emphasis on the product as the goal of creative teaching, standards 
were set in terms of values objectively defined, apart from the producer or the 
process. Uniqueness of product was stressed. In my own field of writing the cliché 
became anathema, and many a child’s shining and, for him, fresh and original dis- 
covery received adverse criticism because in the sophisticated experience of the adult 
it had been said before and was outworn. At the height of this urgency for evidence 
of creative teaching through exhibitable products, there is no doubt that abler chil- 
dren were exploited and the less able discouraged; and as for teachers themselves, 
if sometimes under the demand for products we touched up a child’s work a bit 
to make it finer, more effective, more exhibitable, we could still bring that procedure 
under the goal of “creative teaching’ as a kind of stimulus-giving and pattern 
setting! 

Yet in spite of such emphasis on product, out of this period deeper insights 
were born. Revealing comments of pupils as they worked led to awareness of the 
processes going on in each; led us to think about the individual’s experience that he 
was trying to convey; led to concern as to the value and significance of that ex- 
perience and its expression for a developing personality. 

Out of these experiences there gradually emerged a different concept of our 
work: that to teach creatively was first to help an individual to experience sharply 
and vividly; then to respond actively to the facts and experiences of his enlarging 
world; to feel and to think honestly and independently as an individual, checking 
his own experience and response against that of others and against objective evi- 
dence; and then to find increasingly more effective ways by which to convey and 
interpret and apply what he has seen and felt and experienced. In this educational 
process, the result or product at any point may or may not be unique. The edu- 
cationally important point is that it be the individual’s own, for him at that point a 
true discovery, a umique experience, and that his own educational progress be 
stimulated as he seeks to verify his experience and to convey and use it. 

Extend this concept to the full range of education, not the areas of the arts alone 
—to personal relations, to science, to mathematics—and we arrive at the meaning 
that I believe constitutes the theme of this Council, ‘Creative Teaching—A Chal- 
lenge.’ The nature of the challenge is clear. Can we break through educational 
patterns and processes that were set up under an earlier authoritarian concept of 
learning and develop ways by which young people in our classrooms are brought 
into direct contact with a rich and varied experience of living? Can we patiently 
cultivate the willingness to respond actively and thoughtfully to experience, not 
merely to reproduce it, or others’ statements about it? Can we extend creative 
thinking and creative effort into the Jarger areas of social concern, as well as those 
of more immediate personal interest? To do so will be fundamentally to transform 
our educational program from a process appropriate to dictatorships and authori- 
tarian rule into a process harmonious with the principles, purposes and practices of 
democratic living. 

The place assigned me in the program of this Council is to strike a keynote for 
the deliberations to follow. I shall not, therefore, enter into more detailed discus- 
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sion of the implications of creative teaching as I have tried to define it. The subjects 
for the discussion groups indicate how concretely we shall be coming to grips with 
these implications. When you return home after these deliberations, you may want 
to read, or reread, the 44th Yearbook of the National Association of Elementary 
School Principals where the point of view I have tried to present is abundantly il- 
lustrated by concrete examples from all areas of the curriculum. 

What now of the teacher who undertakes to meet the challenge of creative work? 
What assets must we possess if we are to succeed? What sort of person is required 
to transform the rigidities of the traditional classroom into a place where genuine 
experience can take place, to provide the atmosphere in which the freedom and the 
discipline of democratic living can develop, to induce the desire to express and 
convey and apply one’s own discoveries in terms of the larger social situation of 
which each is a part? 

First, such a teacher must have acquired a deep inner security so that he does not 
need to bolster himself or stave off imagined threats to his status through authori- 
tarian behavior, through “playing teacher’’ rather than being a person. So essential 
is this inner adjustment of the teacher if creative teaching is to take place, that it 
should be made a primary concern of those who admit young people to professional 
preparation in education or prepare them as teachers; and for those of us already 
in the profession, it should be a point of earnest self-analysis and self-development. 
Emotional insecurity and the kind of authoritarianism that defeats creative teaching 
go hand in hand. 

In the second place, we must be deeply concerned with the educatjonal 
process, not merely with its output—so deeply concerned and so aware of its 
significance that we can exercise effective leadership in our schools and communities 
in bringing about a sounder understanding of the nature of education and the goals 
to be desired in a democratic society. From what source can such leadership more 
justifiably be expected than from such a group of educators as is represented in Pi 
Lambda Theta? And how could any theme be more appropriate, therefore, than the 
one chosen for this Council? 

In our concern for the educational process we must have an honest interest in and 
respect for the individual at the stage at which he is and must direct our efforts 
toward helping him take the next step in his educational progress. I need not point 
out that this requires not merely the attitude and understanding of the teacher, but 
of all who help determine the kinds of schools and classrooms in which our work 
is carried on, and who set the standards by which our work is judged. Here again 
is need for the kind of leadership such a group as this can provide. 

Given inner security, and possessed with a concern for individuals and their 
educational progress and processes, creative teachers must then be original, imagina- 
tive, inventive, courageous in finding new means to achieve their ends. I am 
reminded of the young teacher who in her first year told me of her determined effort 
to get her pupils to experience and feel and think individually, in a situation in 
which they were accustomed to try to think and to feel and to do what was expected 
of them. In a moment of despair one day she said, “The trouble is you always look 
at everything from just one point of view—the accustomed one. I think it might 
help if you looked at the world upside down for a change!” And before their 
startled response could organize into revolt she swept them all out into the fields 
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that surrounded their little school and demanded that they lie flat on the grass, and 
look and listen and feel, and not get up until they had experienced something they 
never had before, however minute or unimportant it might be. 

“But what would the principal and the other teachers have thought had they 
looked out and seen your class lying in the field!’’, I exclaimed out of long-estab- 
lished respect for educational proprieties and traditional values. 

“Oh, I was sure I could explain to them what I was doing and why,” she said. 
“So I wasn’t worried.” 

I am not suggesting that her specific procedure is to be incorporated in creative 
teaching in general! But she seemed to me to illustrate some of the characteristics 
of the creative teacher. She knew so clearly what she was trying to do and believed 
so sincerely in the importance of the process, that she was unafraid. She was confi- 
dent that she could explain to any sincere inquirer. Her own inner security must 
have been well established, for she did not worry lest she be thought ‘‘queer’’ or 
otherwise adversely criticized. She was concerned with the progress of her pupils, 
not with her own self-importance. Certainly she was untrammeled and imaginative 
in finding ways to achieve the ends she desired. 

Reared as most of us have been in the authoritarian tradition of education, can 
we now think of our work as essentially creative, as a developing of desire and 
capacity for creative thinking and living, with all the inescapable emphasis upon 
the importance of the individual that creativity in any form implies? Can we as 
teachers develop the security, the courage, the insight and the imagination required? 
Carr we as leaders in education, through such a reorientation, help to bring about 
a concept of purposes and processes more nearly in harmony with the essential 
principles of democracy? There is some reason to fear we may have come too late to 
this larger understanding of our work. It is, therefore, most important that the 
deliberations of these Council sessions be searching, profound, far-reaching; and 
that we leave with some surer sense of creative teaching as an imperative need in 
these times. 
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( coperation IN EDUCATION 


ISABEL PEARD 


ig Is an honor to welcome you on behalf of Cornell University, an honor because 

of Cornell’s stature and the national stature of Pi Lambda Theta. We hope you 
will have a fruitful and memorable and pleasant experience on this campus. I 
believe that Cornell’s aims and a degree of its achievement are well stated in a 
common campus phrase ‘‘Freedom with Responsibility” and that Pi Lambda Theta 
is an organization whose aims and achievements might be similarly phrased. 

The subject today, “Cooperation in Education,” makes the basic assumption that 
cooperation in education flowers where there are both freedom and responsibility. 

Cooperation has a particular meaning to educators. As a profession we are 
unique. Like doctors, we have our own skills and body of knowledge; and, like 
them, we work in the broad interests of humanity. Unlike doctors, however, we 
always do this work in social institutions whose purposes are the shared responsi- 
bilities of many people. We recognize that this sharing of professional responsibility 
places on us a unique requirement of skill in relating ourselves to other people. 

There are patterns other than cooperation for relating oneself to others in a 
unity of purpose and action. The Communists, for instance, enforce unity among 
their teaching groups by stating the ideology and method at the top, and then 
purging the dissenters. This produces unity. If we object to this method, and we 
do, we must exemplify other and better methods of working toward unity. In 
America we have concentrated heavily on analyzing and criticizing. This is import- 
ant. But much more important is the eventual synthesis,—the positive, constructive, 
unifying process, the building. What holds a group together must be stronger than 
the differences, or there is no group in any real sense. 

Cooperation is not a trading of support (if you back me in this, I'll back you 
in that); neither is it going along with, not making trouble about, some predeter- 
mined plan. 

Cooperation in its true sense means operating jointly toward a common end. The 
key letters are co meaning with. When two or more people or two or more groups 
cooperate, there is, for that time at least, an equality of status; a freedom to con- 
tribute at an early stage of the discussion and planning; and an absence of implied 
threat or reward, apart from the reward of mutual achievement. 

At this time I am not discussing those aspects of a professorship that have to do 
with individual duties of preparing lectures, dealing with students and the like. 
I am discussing the work as a member of a department, college and university— 
duties that include working with other faculty members to set up curriculum, 
develop a department, determine policy, and represent the institution and the 
profession. 

I should like to break this down into faculty cooperation within the small depart- 
ment, between departments, and with the administration. Even before starting, I 
grant you that it is an oversimplified discussion. 


© ISABEL J. PEARD is Personnel Counselor, Cornell University. 
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COOPERATION WITHIN THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


I once knew a brilliant professor who had endless patience with students; it 
was largely his capacity for working along cooperatively with them, understanding 
and discussing their plans, which drew graduate students to him from all parts 
of the country. But with his colleagues, this professor was just the opposite. He was 
impatient, horrified at their errors, unwilling to try to understand their aims. He 
was a source of conflict within the department. At least two potentially good faculty 
members left because of him, and even students began to feel the dissension within 
the department. He continued to be known as a great teacher, but the department 
acquired a reputation across the country as an inferior one. This professor's case is 
probably not unique. 

There are occasions on our campuses when time, effort and adrenalin have been 
wasted because of unnecessary friction and feuds within departments. The usual 
methods of working together—meetings, conferences, committees are relatively 
fruitless unless there is also present a kind of readiness for cooperation, a desire to 
think objectively and constructively, an effort to understand the feelings and ideas 
of other faculty members and to work through with them to an acceptable solution. 

In preparation for such department meetings, and in the many other individual 
contacts within a department, it is important to build rapport with fellow faculty 
members. A mutual confidence is a cushion of understanding for the inevitable 
bumps. And it cannot be commanded. It has to grow, experience by experience. 

Reassurance is also important, especially in times of stress. It is when our col- 
league is being most difficult that he most needs reassurance. We all need affection 
and understanding most when we are least lovable. 

Once a basic rapport and confidence between staff members have been accom- 
plished, many have found that disagreement need not mean hard feelings. We can 
support a person, if not his idea, and often wisdom lies somewhere between two 
points of view. If the emphasis is on the problem to be solved and the steps to be 
taken, rather than in being right or fixing the blame, some workable plan nearly 
always emerges. 

As a department grows, there are two pulls, one to keep things as they are because 
it is more comfortable, and the other to adopt change rapidly. A complex organiza- 
tion of necessity moves slowly; too frequent changes take away its stability— 
absence of change prevents its growth and adaptation to the times. When depart- 
ment members are cooperatively considering something new, judgment and restraint 
regarding one’s bias about change are essential. The individual member has a 
professional responsibility to work for the things he sees as important, but 
rationally, not compulsively. He needs to listen as well as to talk, and to assess 
realistically the chance his pet dream has for success within the framework of the 
department. It is possible to win a battle and lose a war. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS 
I believe that our faculties can take credit for a fairly high degree of unity, not 
only within a given department, but between departments and colleges. There are 
fewer power cliques among us than among most organizations. We must publicize 
our methods in gaining this harmony to demonstrate it to a world that seems 
increasingly to accept antagonism between groups. 
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The war gave us some bad teaching in this respect. Of course, army morale in 
combat is greater where the soldiers share a strong hatred of a common enemy. 
But this is a dangerous principle to carry into other settings. It is dangerous, for 
example, to attempt to raise labor’s morale by artificially feeding a fear and hatred 
of management—or the reverse. Unity within the group, bought at the cost of 
shared hatred for other groups, makes for an uneasy, combative society. 

On many campuses we can and have developed good group morale without turn- 
ing to the shoddy device of hating other faculty groups. By and large, faculties 
achieve their unity in working together, in blending groups, rather than dividing 
them. And, as I have said, we should be explicit about these ways of interrelating, 
and help groups in other settings to copy them. 


COOPERATION WITH THE ADMINISTRATION 


True faculty-administration cooperation is built first on persons of stature 
among both faculty and administration and then on a broad identification with the 
institution; on a feeling of shared responsibility for it, on good communications, on 
a loyalty that is bigger than petty considerations. There is much that administrators 
can do to further this. But there is also, and this is sometimes forgotten, much 
that faculty can do. It is important for faculty to work on the positive side, to 
expect to give as well as receive appreciation for work well done, to share with 
administration the responsibility for public relations, to present constructive alterna- 
tives for campus problems. 

The field of education has lost some good administrators to foundations, to in- 
dustry and to government. For example, Brown of Denison, Hutchins of Chicago, 
and Eurich of New York State have recently left college administrative positions 
for foundations. Further, competent people think a long time before they assume 
the pressures of responsible administrative positions in education. The faculty, who 
have a real stake in the kinds of persons who hold such positions, can serve them- 
selves and their institutions well by helping to keep able administrators and by 
helping to add to their morale. Very few things are as reassuring to an administra- 
tor as a supporting and cooperative faculty. It makes a great deal of difference 
throughout the institution if the dean or president is a person of stature with the 
time and serenity to work on his primary job, not a harried person exhausted in 
trying to cope with a faculty that is at odds with each other and with the administra- 
tion. 


COOPERATION IN ETHICAL STANDARDS 


As a profession, education is still comparatively young. We have worked hard 
to set up standards of scholarship for our members. We have worked hard toward 
the gaining of greater academic freedom. Are we now mature enough as a profes- 
sion to assume the responsibility that goes with that freedom? As our profession 
gains status and recognition, persons not worthy of it may seek its protection and 
respectability. 

I am referring primarily to the ethics involved in relating ourselves to our insti- 
tutions and the public. We have some professional organizations that can and do 
defend our freedom with success, but by and large, they take relatively little 
responsibility to define and enforce limits beyond which that freedom becomes 
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license. As a result, legislatures, civic groups and self-appointed individuals are 
ruling on these matters. 

Other professions have learned better than we how to cooperate, not only in 
defending their members against unfair attack, but also in setting up and maintain- 
ing ethical standards. 

There are many problems in a similar course for us. We are employed, for one 
thing, and many other professions are not. We do not, as a profession, issue 
licenses, and only in the public schools are licenses required. 

As previously stated, there are many great hurdles to this setting up and enforc- 
ing of ethical standards. But our various teachers’ organizations and faculties would 
do well to grapple with possible ways to protect our profession against unethical 
behavior, as well as further to defend its members against unmerited or whimsical 
attacks. 

As a profession, we have a stake not only in the gaining of academic freedom, 
but also in how it is used after the gaining. We should, of course, speak in the field 
of our competency and with the courage which it sometimes requires. But we should 
think a while before we sound off to the public about matters in which we are ill- 
informed. It is difficult, if not impossible, for us to dissociate ourselves in the 
public mind from the fact that we are a professor in such and such a college. And 
our words may be given undue credence by a credulous public—the public that 
believes that because a notable uses a certain product, that is the shaving lotion 
for it. 

We must continue to fight for academic freedom. But we must use it with judg- 
ment. Non-responsible liberalism is all too easy. 

We can afford a proportion of extreme statements and extreme stands individu- 
ally and as groups, but a great proportion of our best work is in less dramatic efforts 
toward cooperative building of the best we know into the warp and woof of our 
educational institutions. Mrs. Grace Elliott once gave me a helpful answer to an 
impatient question. She said, as I remember: ‘‘A teacher works with the wholeness 
of things and carries responsibilities for large groups. Society needs its prophets 
to give it vision, but the others of us, teachers in particular, must work patiently 
to help give these visions reality for large numbers of people. There is an inverse 
ratio in airplanes, for instance. The more weight, the less speed. Other things being 
equal, if you want to take many people along, you go more slowly. And when Moses 
wanted to take the Israelites back to the promised land, he could have returned a 
few in a matter of months. But he helped them all to get there, and didn’t live to 
see it.” 

Our emphasis, particularly in these times of stress locally, nationally and inter- 
nationally, must be on greater synthesis, cooperatively reached. And it is our educa- 
tors and our educational institutions that can effectively demonstrate and teach this. 
This is not to minimize our aspirations and dreams, but to implement them. 

There will always be honest differences and conflicts among us in our profes- 
sional roles. We would not want it otherwise. But we are productive as we work 
through these differences toward mutually acceptable solutions. 

Clarence Day has said in another context—‘‘Conflict and struggle make civiliza- 
tions virile, but they do not by themselves make civilizations. Mutual aid and 
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support are needed for that.’ I would like to use his thought substituting the word 
education for the word civilization, thus: “Conflict and struggle make educational 
institutions virile, but they do not by themselves make an institution or a profession. 
Mutual aid and support—cooperation—are needed for that.” 


1 Clarence Day, This Simian World (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1936) p. 31. 





AWARDS FOR RESEARCH 


Announcement of the 1950 Pi Lambda Theta Awards for Research from the 
Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Fund was made recently. The recipients of the 
two awards were: Mrs. Alice E. Ingmire, of San Francisco, California, for her re- 
search on ‘Attitudes of Student Nurses of the University of California,” and Miss 
Elizabeth J. Roberts, of Chapel Hills, North Carolina, for her study on ‘The Mar- 
ginal Woman: Application of the Marginal Concept to the Status and Social Role 
of Modern Woman in the United States.” Abstracts of these studies will be pub- 
lished in the P/ Lambda Theta Journal in the near future. 





P; LAMBDA THETA GOES 
TO WASHINGTON 


REFLECTIONS ON THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


EDITH V. WALKER 


T HE Midcentury White House Conference was held in Washington, D.C., from 
December 3 to 7, 1950. Its purpose was the furthering of healthy personality 
development in children and youth. Attendance at the Conference was a privilege of 
the highest order, and both Miss Mary A. Adams and I wish to express to you our 
appreciation for the opportunity to represent you at this historic gathering. 


CHANGE OF EMPHASIS 


The 1950 session of the White House Conference when examined in the light 
of previous conferences of that title represented a change in emphasis. Former 
conferences, so I’ve been told, aimed primarily at legislation to bring about better 
environmental conditions. The Midcentury Conference, on the other hand, placed 
its emphasis upon the welding together of individuals whose work represents the 
many factors that make for the furthering of healthy personality development. Thus, 
this was not essentially an educators’ conference or a social workers’ convention. It 
was a meeting of all those groups whose work affects personality growth. The 
clergy and workers in the field of religious education played a prominent part. 
Medicine, psychological service, social work and education were all ably represented. 
Each group, I feel certain, went away with an increased feeling of responsibility 
for: 1) seeking to learn from other related fields that knowledge which would help 
its own service to youth and 2) sharing the findings of its own profession with all 
other workers with the young. In this connection you will be interested to note that 
at a special session for the education group, considerable time was spent in discuss- 
ing the need for training teachers with a broader point of view. Thus, more con- 
tact with authorities and readings in related fields of work was urged. If we accept 
the statement that the causes of behaviour are multiple and complex, it becomes 
increasingly clear that we must look beyond the field of education to find means 
of meeting children’s needs. Only as we develop in our particular communities a 
workable plan for the interchange of ideas and services among the medical, reli- 
gious, welfare and educational agencies, do we have the conditions favorable for 
wholesome personality development. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The sheer organization of the Conference might well prove suggestive to those 
of our group who on a smaller scale carry responsibilities for such projects in our 
own communities. In order to get the Conference underway, committees and 


® EDITH V. WALKER is Principal, Montebello Demonstration School, Baltimore, and 
is a member of Chi Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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organizations were alerted by officials a year in advance. Members of these groups 
met for a number of sessions to exchange ideas, to prepare materials and to plan de- 
tails. A most efficient Executive Secretary and his staff coordinated the work of the 
many pre-Conference working groups and made effective plans for facilities for 
the six thousand delegates who were to attend the Conference proper. 

When the Conference assembled, a three-fold program was instituted. This con- 
sisted of: 1) general sessions in which all delegates heard excellent speakers who 
were authorities in one of the fields directly related to youth problems, 2) daily 
group meetings on a wide variety of topics (thirty-one were available) where the 
subject was discussed in detail by a panel of experts and where there was opportunity 
for questioning and discussion by all present, and 3) work groups which met for 
three consecutive two and one-half hour sessions. All delegates were assigned to 
one of the thirty-five groups and each work group was charged with the responsibility 
for preparing recommendations on its topic. Each work group represented many dif- 
ferent professions. The Conference culminated in a final, plenary session where the 
recommendations of each group were discussed and adopted, revised or rejected. 
Thus, by means of exceptionally careful preparation, the face-to-face contact with 
authorities of national and international repute, the opportunity to hear a topic of 
individual interest discussed by experts in small groups, the experience of talking 
over everyday problems in situations where there was a breadth of knowledge to guide 
thinking, all participants had the opportunity for a most stimulating experience. 


SPIRITUAL VALUES 


Although a wealth of material has been written on the subject as a result of the 
Conference, the matter of spiritual values received so much emphasis in the program 
that I feel some mention must be made of it here. The representatives of religious 
groups repeatedly solicited more attention to the development of appreciation for 
spiritual values. Many delegates from other fields joined the clergy in their plea 
for a planned program of education in moral and ethical principles. This support 
was based to a large extent upon the realization that the implanting of spiritual 
values is an important means of bringing about satisfactory personal adjustment. 
A large group of these proponents urged that committees representative of the 
various religious groups attempt to define some ethical materials and religious 
generalizations which would be acceptable to all groups and that these common 
understandings form a body of subject matter to be taught in the schools. This 
recommendation itself was not accepted, but there was general approval of the 
policy of increased effort to meet the spiritual needs of youth. Consideration in indi- 
vidual communities of the ways and means for meeting these needs was urged. 


THE FINDINGS OF WoRK GROUPS 


Two ideas which were advanced through the findings of work groups interested 

and reassured me greatly, and I'd like to pass them on to you for your comfort! 

1. “Children are stronger than we think and do not need continuously to live 
in a perfectly balanced atmosphere. We cannot, and would not wish if we 
could, to save them from the inevitable frustrations and anxieties implicit in 
the process of living.” In upholding this statement members of the work group 
advanced the idea that healthy personalities are not the result of continuous 
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smooth sailing through life, but the outcome of learning to take life in its 
stride. 

2. “Health of personality is not achieved once and for all in early childhood. 
Parents and teachers as well as those in all professions dealing with children 
continue to affect personality development. It is stimulating, as well as reassur- 
ing, to think that there is always the opportunity for constructive modification 
of the effects of previous experience.” Isn’t it good for us to know that it is 
never too late to do good? 

A Progress Bulletin, dated June 20, 1951 has been sent to all participants in 
the Mid-Century White House Conference and a second bulletin is to be published 
in September 1951. This bulletin tells of the formation of a national committee on 
follow-up. It also lists available materials for purchases and cites instances of how 
local action groups have made the findings of the Conference well-known in many 
sections of our nation. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR Pi LAMBDA THETA 


Implications of the Conference for Pi Lambda Theta are many. Some have been 
listed in the Spring 1951 edition of our Journal and others have been mentioned 
here. A study of the published Conference materials will yield rich ideas for the 
consideration of each chapter. Perhaps the most effective type of action for us, how- 
ever, is on an individual basis. Dr. Leonard Mayo, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference suggested a course of action for each of us when he 
stated that many of us who know better ways of working do not practice them. 
In many instances the problems of our children and youth might be minimized if 
we, as individuals, possessed the courage and the disposition to act in the light 
of our knowledge for the best interests of our young people. There is a great need 
for individuals who will consecrate themselves to the task of bettering opportunities 
for healthy personality development for our youth. Referring to Alice Humphrey's 
Heaven In. My Hand, when the tiny Roberta first went to school, one of the 
teachers asked her her teacher's name. Roberta looked at the teacher long and care- 
fully and replied that she hadn’t named her yet. Much of the value of the Conference 
to the youth of our land may well depend upon the name we earn as a result of our 
relationships with these girls and boys. Let us strive to deserve a name which is true 
to the high ideals of Pi Lambda Theta. 




















P; LAMBDA THETA GOES ABROAD 
A REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 


TT sixteenth biennial at Chicago imposed rather specific directives on the na- 
tional organization to integrate its objectives with international problems. Kath- 
ryn Steinmetz and her committee prepared for the same biennial, procedures by 
which the local and national groups could, under the objectives of the organization, 
participate more freely in movements of local, national and international import. 

The Public Affairs Committee assumed the responsibility for promotion of this 
integration during the interim prior to the seventeenth biennial conference. Partici- 
pation in the work of the committee on Women in World Affairs, the Midcentury 
White House Conference, Education in Occupied Countries, UNESCO seminars 
and the World Organization of the Teaching Profession grew out of this directive 
from the Chicago conference. 

The immediate problem is to acquaint the membership at large with this par- 
ticipation and to encourage volunteers willing to attend conferences and seminars as 
representatives of Pi Lambda Theta. Attendance is a privilege; the responsibility to 
acquaint the membership with the objectives, is a duty. 


REPORT ON THE SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON THE OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 


B. ALICE CROSSLEY 


It was my pleasure to represent Pi Lambda Theta at the Second National Con- 
ference on the Occupied Countries, held in the U.S. Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. from November 30th to December 1st, 1950. Assembled were 
delegates representing social, civic, educational, religious and governmental groups. 
It was the purpose of the conference to report the educational problems, needs and 
progress in Germany, Austria, Japan and the Ryukyu Archipelago, a group of 
islands off the coast of Japan. 

The two days were devoted to general sessions and small sectional discussion 
groups. In the larger meetings the assembly was addressed by representatives from 
the British and French zones in Germany as well as by members of HICOG and 
SCAP. Much of the discussion was directed to the voluntary agencies, since the com- 
mission appointed by the government had not been renewed and funds for future 
educational work would of necessity fall to those private agencies in the United 
States which were interested in the continuance of the program. 

It was the general point of view that Democracy cannot simply be explained, 
but must be seen, lived and worked with. Because this is true, one of the most 
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important factors in the success of the program is the type of person sent to the 
occupied countries as representative of our people. Dr. Walther Ernst Gose, State 
Secretary, Ministry for the Marshall Plan, Western German Government, Bonn, 
stressed several interesting points in reference to Germans visiting the United 
States under the Exchange of Persons program. I should like to share some of his 
ideas with you. 

“The Exchange Program is a program of study. Therefore it does not seem advisable to select, 
for the invitation to the U.S., individuals whose hearts and minds are not open. 

“He must also have the capacity to convey his experiences to others. Aside from the right posi- 
tion he must have the gift of a promoter. An introvert cannot be expected to act as a missionary for 


democracy upon his return. 

“Now a word about the necessity to master the English language. Enthusiasm for American 
democracy is not enough. He who cannot talk with the Americans is worse off than the lame without 
crutches. . .. Nor can one through the eye only get to know democracy. 

“Too strenuous a program is also a drawback to success. . . . The goal is better attained—-and 
is less expensive for you—if American conditions are studied in detail in a limited number of places. 

‘‘Hearts and minds of the German people are open. In the field of education where growth and 
development must take place, time is an important requisite.” 


Everything that has been emphasized in regard to choosing German personnel 
could be utilized in choosing American personnel for consultants in the occupied 
areas. If our progress in education in these countries seems slow, let us consider 
the tremendous lag between theory and practice in our own country. If Americans 
are sometime slow to react to some of the newer ideas it is not surprising that a 
viewpoint totally new, based upon a philosophy essentially foreign and suggested 
under conditions of occupation, is not assimilated with rapidity. 

In conclusion, I should like to present some of the recommendations which 
were made. They are included to give you an idea of the thinking which resulted 
from the conference discussions, and are as follows: 

1. Urge immediate revision of the McCarran Act. 

2. Urge continuance of present Congressional appropriations in support of the nation’s public 

affairs programs. 
. Urge the Department of State to negotiate contracts with the voluntary agencies. 
4. Cooperate fully with the Exchange of Persons program as the most effective part of the public 
affairs effort. 
. Make the services of qualified American experts available to assist with key social enterprises. 
. Provide educational materials. 
7. Continue to supply food, clothing and medicine. 


w 
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UNESCO’S GEOGRAPHY SEMINAR 


MARION H. SEIBEL 


The UNESCO international seminar on the “Teaching of Geography as a Means 
for Developing International Understanding,” was held last summer from July 12 
to August 23 at Macdonald College of McGill University in Ste. Anne de Bellevue. 
This little village, about eighteen miles southwest of Montreal, was chosen as the 
site for the conference because it is situated in a bilingual community where people 
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of both English and French language and tradition live together in close harmony 
and afford an excellent example of what UNESCO is trying to promote. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty marked the fourth year in which UNESCO has 
sponsored a series of international seminars at which teachers of member nations 
have been brought together to experience international community living, to ex- 
change ideas and experiences and to suggest possible solutions for common prob- 
lems. The geography seminar was unique in being the first seminar devoted to a 
particular subject-matter field. 

In addition to myself, there were three other United States representatives. The 
chairman of our delegation was another Pi Lambda Thetan, Miss Zoe A. Thralls 
of the University of Pittsburgh. Others were Sister Mary Ursula Hauk of Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, and Dr. Thomas F. Barton of the University of Indiana. 

In all, about seventy individuals from twenty-three different countries comprised 
the personnel of the seminar. Of these, thirty-six were participants and five were 
group leaders. Others included a director, administrators, a consultant-at-large, 
librarians, secretaries, translators, interpreters and a social director. 

The official languages were French and English. All documents were issued 
in both languages and interpreters were present at all sessions to express the ideas 
of each language group. 

Several plenary sessions were held at the beginning of the seminar, but most of 
the work was accomplished through discussion in small, informal study groups. 

Provision was made for two series of study groups. Series A dealt with the study 
of geography by age-groups and was divided into five sections. 

Series B, also divided into five sections, dealt with various aspects of geography 
teaching: 

. Geography and international understanding. 

. Teaching about the United Nations and its specialized agencies in geography. 

. Curriculum, class schedule, methods and evaluation. 

. Teaching aids. 

. Current sources of professional and academic information for geography teachers. 
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Each participant was a member of two groups of his own choosing, one from 
each series. Each morning, Series A groups met for one and one-half hours followed 
by Series B groups for a similar length of time. Afternoons were devoted to reading, 
study, preparation of reports, committee meetings and extra group sessions. Two 
evenings a week were spent viewing and discussing films and filmstrips of a geo- 
graphical nature. Other evenings were given to various social affairs. 

During the time that I spent with these persons from other lands, I was much 
impressed by their friendliness. The friendships I made at Macdonald are some- 
thing I shall always treasure. Scarcely a week passes when I fail to receive a card 
or letter bearing a foreign post mark. 

During the seminar it was interesting to note that our likenesses far outnumbered 
our differences. The greatest barrier was undoubtedly that of language—the difh- 
culty of finding appropriate words to express an idea in another tongue. 

As a result of my experiences, I am convinced that living among other peoples, 
working and playing together, is one of the surest ways of promoting international 
understanding. 
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WORLD ORGANIZATION OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


ETHEL WOODEN 


Canada is so near our own country that we are prone to disregard the interna- 
tional aspects of our relationships. Therefore, when your delegate was privileged 
to attend the 1950 conference of the World Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion at Ottawa, Canada, it seemed only a step across the border. WOTP demon- 
strated itself as a real international force in education when the members convened. 
Organized at Endicott, New York, in August, 1946, the organization has met four 
times: at Glasgow, Scotland; London, England; Berne, Switzerland; Ottawa, 
Canada; and in this year of 1951, at Malta for the fifth time. Representatives from 
an increasing number of teachers’ organizations have attended each meeting. Nine- 
teen voting educational organizations, thirty-eight affiliated organizations and four- 
teen official observers were present at Ottawa. 

The program of the organization falls into three categories: First, the adoption 
of a workable constitution acceptable to teaching organizations over the world, 
whose thinking is as wide apart as the poles. This project does not take fire itself, 
and it is evident that the effort has been sparked by such leaders as Dr. William 
Russell of Teachers’ College, Columbia University; Dr. William Carr, Executive 
Secretary of WOTP; and Dr. F. L. Sack from the Teachers’ organization of Switz- 
erland. These men, with others from various organizations, have given untiringly 
of their time to establish a workable instrument. 

The second area of the program promotes study and reports on the economic 
and social acceptance of the teaching profession over all the world. WOTP is a 
storehouse of reports on efforts of teachers’ organizations to improve the status of 
the teaching profession in countries the world around. The annual meeting provides 
an opportunity for the exchange of ideas on the status of the profession, methods 
and means of improving professional status, legislative procedures and organiza- 
tional problems. These reports from various countries are available at WOTP. 
Teachers visiting any country can secure this authentic information on the situation 
in any given area, via correspondence. 

In the third area of the program, the discussion relates to the contribution of the 
educational profession toward the growth of the children whose needs it serves; 
what can be done to promote the welfare of children, how can international under- 
standing be developed among children of the two dozen or more countries repre- 
sented, what can be shared in the area of method, subject matter and factual ma- 
terial in child development? Always the program emphasizes likenesses, not dif- 
ferences, in children around the world. At the Malta conference a report prepared 
by Dr. Marion Edman of the Detroit Chapter keynoted the program in this area. 

Of what value to local chapters is WOTP? A study of the organization would 
provide program material, knowledge of the objectives contributes to an informed 
profession, use of material regarding member countries would assist travelers, and 
application of methods and outlines developed in committee work, both at the 
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annual meeting and in the work of committees during the interim, could be 
utilized. 

This article has missed its objective if it has not stimulated interest in the work 
of this organization. It is a young organization, make your own decision as to its 
value in the international scene, watch its growth, use its materials, and in so doing 
contribute to your own fund of information. 

Requests for information should be addressed to Dr. William Carr, Executive 
Secretary, WOTP, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 

As a Pi Lambda Thetan, if you go abroad on your own, think of the affiliation 
of your national organization with this international project, and in the interest 
of publicity, mention your membership in Pi Lambda Theta. 
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VIRGINIA LUCILLE JOHNSON RECEIVES ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 


News Release from Rotary International—V irginia Lucille Johnson, Pi Lambda 
Theta of Torrington, Wyoming, and graduate of the University of Washington 
(B.A., 1948; M.A., 1951) is one of ninety outstanding graduate students from 
thirty-three countries to be awarded a Rotary Foundation Fellowship for advanced 
study abroad during the 1951-52 school year. She was sponsored for the Fellow- 
ship by the Rotary Club of Torrington, and will study voice and music at the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music in Paris, France. 

At the University of Washington, Miss Johnson was chosen one of the out- 
standing women of the 1950 school year, and was elected to the Matrix Table. An 
accomplished soprano soloist, she was chosen to sing with Igor Gorin, concert 
artist, in April, 1950, She is a member of Mu Phi Epsilon and Delta Phi Mu, hon- 
orary music sororities, in addition to Pi Lambda Theta. She has been soloist for 
the University Baptist and Presbyterian Churches. 

Active in the Wesley Club and Kappa Phi, Methodist student associations, she 
was a member of the Campus Religious Council. Miss Johnson was born in Edge- 
mont, South Dakota, in 1924, and is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Vincent E. 
Johnson of Torrington. 

Since the Rotary Foundation Fellowship program was inaugurated in 1947, 
Fellowships have been awarded to 284 young men and women in forty-two coun- 
tries of Europe, Asia, Africa and North, South and Central America, as a means 
of promoting international understanding, good will and peace among the peoples 
of the earth. Grants for one-year Fellowships range from $1,800 to $3,400, 
and to date have totaled nearly $750,000. 








Tux MEANING OF LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP 


MAY SEAGOE 


a of us belong to many organizations, and as a result are continually bom- 
barded with publicity, bills and requests for special bequests. When the sug- 
gestion of investment in life membership comes along we give it a glance, if we 
have a few spare dollars or are especially interested or tired we may invest. Usually 
the publicity, and the thought, are quickly put aside. 

If we are in a thoughtful mood we may become analytical and may ask what 
life membership will do for us that annual dues does not, other than avoiding 
annual payment. We may ask whether this fund contributes to some activity that 
means more to us than those for which annual dues are paid. Perhaps life member- 
ship may have unique values, may do things for the organization that would not 
otherwise be done. 

Life membership in Pi Lambda Theta has three values, in addition to those of 
active membership. In the first place, it constitutes an assurance of continuity, both 
for the member and for the Association. All of us are more active in certain 
organizations at certain times than at others. We cannot spread our effort too widely, 
so our activity fluctuates. A life membership guarantees that we will not lose contact 
with the Association on our low moments, and that we may come back into fuller 
participation with a minimum of effort. Equally important, it assures the Association 
a constant capital backing and a constant core of personnel. That is important in an 
area in which there are so many variables. 

In the second place, life membership funds in Pi Lambda Theta contribute in 
larger proportion to the long term, on-going activities of the association than do 
annual dues. A brief overview of the history of life membership will help us to 
understand the specific uses. Pi Lambda Theta has had a life membership fund al- 
most from the beginning, in much the same way that the prudent individual has a 
savings account. During the depression, when the need was acute, those funds and 
other contributions were used to establish the Loan Fund. With the war, new needs 
developed, especially in rehabilitation of devastated areas. We sent teachers from 
Germany to Sweden, and libraries to teacher-training institutions in Budapest and 
in the Philippines. With the revision of our financial structure in the postwar period 
a portion of capital contributed thereafter, as well as interest on the total, was 
designated for similar special uses. This means that now, in addition to special 
publications expense (including Journal) and loans, life memberships now care for 
the Ella Victoria Dobbs Research Awards, and for our participation in such activities 
as the World Organization of the Teaching Profession, Women in World Affairs 
and UNESCO conferences. These are the activities which most clearly illustrate the 
purposes and the service functions of Pi Lambda Theta in the long view. 

Finally, and most important of all, investment in a life membership means an 
investment of self in the Association. It means greater identification with its 
most significant activities, and a sharing of the rich rewards of those activities. 


© MAY V. SEAGOE is Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles, and 
is a Past President of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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Tax FOUNDERS’ CEREMONY 


THELMA WADDLE, Chairman 


HE beautiful founders’ ceremony was given at Council this year in commemora- 

tion of Katherine Foulke, founder of Delta and one of the founders of Pi 
Lambda Theta, whose death in December saddened the entire membership. Kath- 
arine Pease, in introducing the ceremony chairman, said of Miss Foulke, ‘Those 
of us who remember her recall with gratitude her sincere work in the national and 
local organizations.” 

Chairman: “In the days of the ‘glory that was Greece,’ the people of Athens 
assembled once each year for the ceremonial purpose of honoring Athena, their 
goddess of wisdom, by providing for her a new and royal robe which was carried 
through the streets of Athens on the masts of a ship set on wheels. 

“At the Parthenon, this vestment of brilliant colors, interwoven with gold, was 
received with pomp and ceremony by the high priests of Athena’s temple. Though 
endowed by the Greeks with the attributes of strength, purity, justice and wisdom, 
and pictured as the teacher of their practical arts, Athena was but imaginary tradi- 
tion. 

“Pi Lambda Theta is not mere imagery, but a thing of living beauty, an instru- 
ment of service, created through the vision of our founders. 

“It is fitting that we should honor them, not with pageantry and a costly gar- 
ment, but with a robe of sober, loving memory.” 

First assistant: “Let us look backward to a sultry week in July, 1917, and see 
these founders working together. They brought strength and wisdom to their task. 
They were women of integrity and high professional ideals, unselfishly willing to 
make sacrifices, while keeping in mind the high ideals of the chapters sponsoring 
their work, and the issues and principles involved in creating an organization fitted 
to benefit the cause of education.” “Wise was their purpose, ceaseless their en- 
deavor.’ 

“What have our founders done for us?” 

Second assistant: ‘They gave us Pi Lambda Theta, an organization whose pur- 
poses and ideals have stimulated vital forces lying dormant before, and have served 
to bring the talents of women in education to greater usefulness in the professional 
world. 

“Their efforts ran a living current through the lives of other women, linking 
thousands in the bonds of friendship and a common cause. 

“The labor of our founders was not in vain, and they crowned it with an honored 
and symbolic key—the Key of Life—borrowed from old Egypt, wisest once of 
nations—a Key with a message.”’ 

Third assistant: “To show our loving appreciation, let us kindle a flame of 
memory for each founder as we call her by name, and one for each of the founding 
chapters that made possible their work for us.” 


OTHELMA WADDLE is Principal of Manchester Public School, Pittsburgh. Assisting her 
with the ceremony were Mary Munch Bergen, Dorothy Pickard and Florence Tabor. 
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(As each chapter was named, a candle in the candelabrum on the chairman's left was 
lighted. As each founder was named, a candle in the candelabrum on the chairman’s 
right was lighted) 


Chairman: ‘‘Pi Lambda Theta, University of Missouri, now Alpha of Pi Lambda 
Theta. 

“Louise Nardin, Founder from Alpha. 

“Kappa Pi Sigma, Syracuse University, now Beta of Pi Lambda Theta. 

“Ruth Austin, Founder from Beta. 

“Pi Gamma Sigma, University of Kansas, now Gamma of Pi Lambda Theta. 

‘Helen Rhoda Hoopes and Iva Testerman Spangler, Founders from Gamma. 

“Kappa Pi, University of Pittsburgh, now Delta of Pi Lambda Theta. 

‘Mary Jane Chambers Dury and Katherine Foulke, Founders from Delta.” 


(The Chairman at this point paused to read the following tribute to Miss Foulke) 


“In the Book of Divine Authority we read, ‘He that believeth on me the works 
that I do shall he do also.’ Katherine Foulke fulfills the prophecy as founder, 
teacher and friend. Her sincere guidance touches the hearts of all who knew her. 
Elsie Murphy in writing to Katherine Foulke in Delta’s last Newsletter expresses 
the appreciation and memories of Delta as follows: 


Dear Katherine Foulke, 

Ever since I learned that you had gone to our Creator in December, I have regretted that.your 
last letter was not answered. When Arline Rawlings asked me to write something for the Newsletter, 
I decided to tell you a few of the things I’ve been thinking about you and Pj Lambda Theta. 

There is a vague remembrance of my own Conferring of the Key Ceremony, but I shall never 
forget that you were the mentor, and that afterwards you came to me and said that I could wear 
your key until my own arrived. Then I have a memory of a very frightened Schenley Summer School 
teacher going into your office on a hot July afternoon to hear that you approved of her lesson. It 
was years later that I told you I had had a “‘feeling’’ you would visit me and had prepared my 
fesson very well. It was then I Jearned how true a sister you were to us, because you said, “I prayed 
for you the night before.” 

Two years ago I felt very close to you when I Jearned that my room was the one your friend, 
Mary, had when the two of you attended the University of Chicago. But I think I felt most close 
to you this January as I conducted our new members through the Conferring of the Key Ceremony 
in your former duty. In this beautiful ceremony there is so much of you, the Katherine Foulke who 
helped to found us, that you will always be with us. 

I think those are some of the things I wanted to say to you. I know you are pleased that we have 
given silverware and aluminum tables to the twelfth floor. We hope to use them when we have our 
meetings up there in the place which replaces old Heinz House where Delta started, back in 1917. 

We all wear our keys in our hearts and carry our torches high, because we knew you. That is 
what I wanted to tell you. 

Lovingly, 
Elsie M. Murphy 


“Kappa Pi Sigma, University of Minnesota, now Epsilon of Pi Lambda Theta. 

“Helen Larsen Stevens, Founder from Epsilon. 

“Pi Lambda Theta, University of Washington, now Zeta of Pi Lambda Theta. 

“Virginia Athen Nolan, now deceased, Founder from Zeta. 

“Phi Sigma Beta, University of Pennsylvania, now Eta of Pi Lambda Theta. 

“Ruth Immel, Founder from Eta.” 

Chairman: “In behalf of our Founders, I charge you who are Pi Lambda Theta, 
to build on the foundation laid by them, a more stately temple of service; to 
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erect an ever burning torch set on a hill of high endeavor, gleaming afar to guide 
seekers in quest of worthy fields of labor in education, just as the sunlit helmet on 
the statue of Athena was a guiding beacon seen afar on the sea. 

“I charge you to keep the beams from the torch undimmed by thoughts unworthy 
or actions false to our profession or to our founders. ‘Kindle your torches, you who 
follow after.’ 

“I charge you who wear the key to carry it as a mandate from our founders to 
provide a more abundant life for those we serve. 

“Thus serving and rejoicing, we shall find ourselves more and more able to 
create, to weave patterns of excellence and loveliness where, before the work of our 
founders, there seemed to be only broken warp and a tangle of faded color.” 


(The ceremony closed with all present standing and singing, “Hail to the Founders’’) 














7 RUITS OF THE COUNCIL 


BEULAH BENTON TATUM 


wits Katharine Pease suggested that a summary of our work at the Seven- 
teenth Biennial Council, entitled “Fruits of the Council,’’ would be par- 
ticularly appropriate as a presidential acceptance speech, my first reaction was 
favorable. On second thought, I recalled that the separate groups on both the pro- 
gtam theme and association problems were reporting back to the entire Council; so 
I couldn’t quite do that. On third thought, I concluded that it takes time for fruits 
to mature, that weeds grow faster than the desired product, and that only in a 
child’s imagination can time be speeded up to the extent that we could harvest the 
fruits of the past few days’ thinking now. This early harvest might be made possible 
with my young nephew’s assistance. As a three-year-old, his elliptical speech left 
it to his hearers to determine whether his ‘‘’ain” meant “‘rain” or “‘train.’’ One 
Saturday, when he and his older brother were spending a week-end with us, they 
wanted to mow the lawn. Each got behind a lawn-mower, set for a wonderful 
session of grass-cutting. David shortly realized that the gardener had cut the grass 
only a day or two earlier and gave up his venture, but Danny was interested only 
in mowing the lawn. After some thought, he rushed into the kitchen with a ques- 
tion which, if favorably answered, should solve his problem. Eagerly, the words 
tumbled out: ‘‘Aunt ’ooah and Uncle ’auncey, ’an I ‘ater the ’ass so the ’ass ’ill 
‘ow and I ’an ‘ut the ’ass ’is after’oon?’’ Which, translated, meant: ‘“Aunt Beulah 
and Uncle Chauncey, can I water the grass so the grass will grow and I can cut the 
grass this afternoon?” 

Thinking about the ‘Fruits of the Council,’ then, I wondered which ideas, in 
the two areas of our discussion—creative teaching and association problems—should 
be nourished and tended so that they could grow to full maturity from this Council. 
Because the skills which students learn and the information which they acquire are 
largely lost unless the skills and information have been over-learned or are con- 
tinually used, there must be some other qualities which a creative teacher needs to 
include in her teaching. For one thing, we seem to have said that we must not stifle 
the natural creativity, the imagination, with which children come to us. There is, 
of course, the problem of distinguishing between fancy and falsehood; but too 
often we fail to appreciate the imagination typified in the following examples. ‘A 
child, telling his mother about a picture, mentioned the lovely trees and clouds, 
the big red barn, and the nice cows. Not seeing the latter, the mother inquired 
about the cows and was surprised at the simple explanation: “Why, Mother, 
they’re in the barn, of course!” Last fall, with young nephew Danny on the seat 
beside me, I exclaimed over the yellow maple leaves falling against a clear, blue 
sky. Danny agreed and came up with the interesting simile that they looked just 
like cornflakes. Such imagination needs to be fostered so that, not only our poets 


© BEULAH BENTON TATUM is Assistant Professor of Education, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and newly-installed president of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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and artists can recognize and record the varied facets of life, but that each of us 
can have the added appreciation and understanding necessary to full living. 

A second idea, which I think we emphasized, was that we like and respect the 
children, youth and adults with whom we work more than the course of study or 
body of knowledge we teach. The information and knowledge which constitute 
our heritage are invaluable to us, but they are, after all, the results of human en- 
deavor. Only further human endeavor, properly motivated and appreciated, can 
add to that store of knowledge. 

A third idea, that we only touched, is that we make provision for the develop- 
ment of character. Character development seems to have become an old-fashioned 
term. I have not heard the area of spiritual and moral values particularly referred 
to here; but, with requests—even in our national legislative body—for some meas- 
ures to promote integrity, honesty, and regard for our fellow-men, we certainly 
cannot disregard the problem of human relations: of respect for others and respect 
for self. I sometimes wonder if the debunking of our national heroes has been 
entirely healthy. You may recall that the ancient Hebrews, to whom we are so 
greatly indebted in our heritage, used monuments as a learning device. Their 
simple monuments served as memorials to great events in the life of the people. 
They served not only as an expression of gratitude but also as a source of inspira- 
tion; as children asked about them, it was an opportunity to impress the young with 
the traditions of the nation. Whether we teach in formal or informal situations— 
as teachers, group workers, parents—don’t we have an obligation to be the example 
for the persons we hope to help develop, the persons who will inherit this nation? 

In our other area—association problems—the same ones seem, like bad pennies, 
to turn up again and again. Council serves as a clearing house for the discussion of 
mutual problems and suggested solutions. It also helps us keep our “‘sights’’ on the 
goals of the total association—an honor and professional association of ten thousand 
active members, an association which has come to have a secure place in the respect 
of educational leaders throughout the’country. 

As I take office, I sincerely hope and pray that I can do as fine a job as my 
predecessors, three of whom—Dr. Helen M. Walker, Dr. May V. Seagoe, and 
now Dr. Katharine Pease—you have met here. Two other national officers whom 
you have met at this Council and who are representative of the high caliber of Pi 
Lambda Theta are Dr. Helene Hartley and Mrs. Lettie Trefz. The heritage we 
now have is the result of such leadership and the loyal service of each Pi Lambda 
Thetan. The next two years are our immediate responsibility and challenge. Work- 
ing together, as chapters and National Board, I feel confident that we shall continue 
to strive for the purposes and ideals of Pi Lambda Theta. 











( ounci ROVERVIEW 


PYE LAMBDA ROVER 


gee GIVE you a complete picture of Council, it seems only fair to “begin at the 
beginning.” To do this, some attention must be called to the activity which took 
place at Comstock A—or was it Comstock B—on Saturday evening prior to the 
official opening of the Council—when many of the bright, though weary, PLT’s 
arrived bag and baggage and were signed in, signed up and assigned to the room in 
which they would spend the least time during the week. The element of surprise 
in being assigned to a room was high, for in many cases ‘twas not ’til the door was 
opened and people appeared that the new assignee knew with whom she would be 
bunked for the week. There was some speculation about why beds were placed in 
the rooms at all since few of the delegates seemed to enjoy the comforts of them 
for more than two hours out of the twenty-four. 

August 19—Sunday—dawned cool but soon became sunny as many Pi Lambda 
Thetans made their way up Thurston Avenue toward Willard Straight Hall. If 
you think we’re kidding about the dawn—you’re wrong because registration began 
at nine A.M. and every PLThetan who intended to eat and participate in that 
mountain climber’s delight known as a WALK to Willard Straight had, of neces- 
sity, to rise at dawn to stand a chance of making it on time. 

Registration was a delightfully simple matter, thanks to the careful planning of 
the Local Committee, the Program Committee and Miriam Terry. Presentation of 
a carefully filled out card brought forth a little ‘‘packet’’ housed in a yellow enve- 
lope. This little bundle, it was discovered, was chock full of helpful bits of infor- 
mation, committee lists, programs, reports, supplements, maps and delegate lists. 
During the registration period, as many of the Pi Lambda Thetans milled around 
in the Lobby attempting to disentangle themselves from the also visiting World 
Youth Organization, familiar greetings were frequently heard as delegates en- 
countered old friends from previous meetings. It was interesting, too, to have some- 
one walk up, peer at your name tag and say, “So you're Sally Stitch—well for 
Heaven's sake!” This reporter is still trying to find out whether such a remark indi- 
cates pleasure or displeasure at the discovery. ‘Tis anyone’s guess! 

Statler Hall, Cornell University’s School of Hotel Administration,—a very 
lush spot—provided the background for the Life Membership Luncheon which 
followed the orientation session. Dr. Grace Wilson presided in her own sweet and 
quiet way at the luncheon. Blue cardboard figures of women in education in cap 
and gown were used as the place cards for the luncheoners whose names were writ- 
ten in yellow on the front of the figure. The blue and yellow theme was attractively 
carried throughout. Those of us who have at some time or another been involved 
in preparing placecards send a big “thank you’’ to the girls who prepared those— 
we know it took hours of work. 

With an hour “free” after the afternoon session and before the scheduled social 


© PYE LAMBDA ROVER has been used as a pseudonym at the author's request. 
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hour, each delegate made her way to Comstock A or B to become rejuvenated prior 
to appearing at a very pleasant Friendship Tea held at Statler Hall, again in lush 
surroundings—and ‘“‘hostessed” by members of Mu, Beta and Alpha Nu chapters 
under the capable direction of Helen P. Hoefer. 

Our National Officers lined up to “‘receive’”’ at the tea: Mademoiselle or Harpers 
would have been incapable of presenting a better looking receiving line. 

Again Statler Hall was the location for the Founders’ Dinner and again the dele- 
gates and visitors ate in style, interspersed with community singing led by Muriel 
Arends. 

The trek to OLIN (OLIN came to be the term of endearment for the Chemical 
Engineering Building in which most of the meetings were held during the Council) 
following the Founders’ Dinner—in the dark—is one not to be forgotten for some 
time. Radar equipment should have been a ‘‘must” for every delegate. At ten 
o'clock P.M.—just about fifteen hours after the beginning of the Council day—the 
delegates were free to head toward their little mile-long nightcap—the trek to 
Comstock B—or was it Comstock A? 

Such “‘lezzure” was experienced on Monday . . . ‘twas only necessary to be up 
and out and en route to Willard Straight for a 7:30 breakfast—practically a vaca- 
tion! 

It seems only fitting to take a minute to explain that meals at Willard Straight 
were cafeteria style and payment for same, under the aegis of National for all 
delegates, was accomplished by appearing at the cashier's desk and identifying one’s 
self by showing the badge given on registration day. Dorothy Veon, the national 
purse-holder gets the award of the season for her generosity. Her single admonition 
to delegates—‘‘Only three ice cream sundaes per person per meal—please!” 

After a morning’s bout with reports of the National Officers and standing com- 
mittees, the delegates again lunched at the expense of National at Willard Straight 
and immediately went into discussion group sessions at two o'clock. National officers 
and officers-elect served as consultants for these group meetings which were held 
on Monday afternoon and Tuesday morning. Some groups became so interested in 
their discussions that, though they were scheduled to close at four o'clock, many 
a delegate did not leave for Comstock until five. Dinner at six made it necesary for 
more than one to do a quick hitch and gallop back to Willard Straight. 

Association problems were on the docket for the evening and from 7:30 until 
whatever time groups broke up, delegates were concerned with problems confronting 
individual chapters and the national organization. Afterwards, those delegates who 
had the strength, before returning to Comstock, imbibed an ice-cream soda at the 
College Spa or some such spot and returned to their roommates to either completely 
collapse or chat about the doings of the day. 

A general session at nine A.M. on Tuesday meant that Thurston Avenue was alive 
with Pi Lambda Thetans at eight o'clock hurrying to Willard Straight for sustenance 
to hold body and soul together. Association problems, more reports, continued 
discussion groups and sundry other things kept each gal well out of mischief 
throughout the day. 

Discussion group reports on the Creative Teacher in her various phases were 
presented to the entire Council in air-conditioned (?) Olin B on Tuesday evening. 
Dr. Ruth Harris was responsible for the ingenuity which permitted the reports to 
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be presented in many interesting ways. Slides, panel discussions, mock teachers’ 
meetings, cartoons, narrations, et cetera, et cetera and et cetera! The highlight of the 
evening was that carefully posed question ‘‘Have you had any experience . . . ?”’ to 
which the answer was a quick and direct . . .” yes, I have!’’ Will you who were 
there ever forget it? 

A goodly amount of voting—'‘in favor,’ ‘‘counterminded,” “eyes and nose” 
(a pun—the reporter is sorry) took place during Tuesday and Wednesday. Wednes- 
day afternoon and Thursday required considerable concentration on the part of the 
delegates, for it seems that every article was in need of amendments and every 
amendment in need of amending and then who would think of amending an 
amendment without amending the amendment to the amendment, etc.? 

The Constitution had its face lifted, the recommendations of the groups on as- 
sociation problems were accepted or rejected according to the best thinking of the 
group and within a matter of hours (when you added them together—though it 
took days actually) Pi Lambda Theta was streamlined for more efficient opera- 
tion. The recommendations were accepted, moved and seconded, discussed, ques- 
tioned, etc. ““Who was it that seconded the motion—did I hear a call for the 
question? Let’s move on the amended amendment before we amend the amend- 
ment’’—etc. Familiar lingo during those busy days! 

Mabel Claire Stark and her picnic committee were busy beavers preparing for 
the trip to the picnic site (which regrettably this author must refrain from naming 
since she has been totally unsuccessful in mastering the pronunciation, not to 
mention the spelling). Bus loads of Pi Lambda Thetans left Willard Straight on 
Wednesday afternoon and went by the scenic route viewing falls, lakes and what 
have you before reaching the spot at which the chicken was being barbecued. 
A most delicious meal was ready for consumption and every PLT-er brought her 
appetite, too! 

For purposes of “shaking up” the group, Mabel Claire and her committee used 
the technique of applying quickly and efficiently a slip of paper to your coat lapel 
(and that isn’t a slip of the tongue either—we did need our coats) on which ap- 
peared the name of a city or town or railroad. The job of the gals with the slip of 
paper (and they all had them) was to determine in which state the town with 
which she was labeled was located and then get herself to the table at which that 
State (represented by another gal) was seated. Such a scramble—and particularly 
for the poor gals who were labeled “B and O.” The Creative Teacher was given an 
opportunity to create while waiting to be served her main course, for she was 
presented with a box of crayons and told to fashion for herself a place mat. Such 
artistic ability—contemporary artists by the dozen! 

Skits prepared by each table were presented following the meal. Who could 
forget the news broadcast or the kiddie story complete with two-legged, short-eared 
rabbits and kangaroos with blue pouches; or the soap opera and Little Belinda; or 
the Colonel, Chaunce and the saga of Pi Lambda Theta? 

And who can forget Mabel Claire Stark’s whistle? Tell us, Mabel Claire, are you 
an auxiliary police officer directing traffic at Hollywood and Vine? 

The pace of the delegates as they moved along Thurston Avenue en route for 
breakfast at Willard Straight on Thursday morning was slightly slower than ‘twas 
on Sunday. Could it have been that the gals were fatigued? Why, no—after all they 
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had only been working, grouping, discussing, voting, motioning, gabbing for twenty 
hours a day for the last four days—nothing to it! 

General association business—more voting, more amending, more approving, 
discussing, motioning and questioning took place on Thursday morning and then 
came the installation of new officers. Dr. Grace Wilson, Dr. Ruth Harris and Mrs. 
Galeta Kaar each said her “I do” as she was inducted into office. The retiring 
president, Dr. Katharine Pease installed the incoming president, Dr. Beulah Tatum, 
who gave her solemn promise to conduct the affairs of the organization in keeping 
with the constitution, and the official business of the Seventeenth Biennial Council 
was brought to a close. 

Area Luncheons under the direction of Anna Frankle were held immediately 
following the close of the council. Plans made at this luncheon by delegates repre- 
senting the different areas of the country for joint meetings of chapters in their 
region were presented and in keeping with the tradition of all “Councils” the 
meeting closed with voices raised in song—We are Pi Lambda Thetans. .. .” 
Thanks to Rho chapter, each delegate received a souvenir booklet in which appeared 
the words of the Pi Lambda Theta song! 

Let’s look in retrospect a bit now that we have “‘verbally’’ wound up the Council. 

There were many shutter-bugs at the Council but perhaps the greatest and most 
earnest enthusiast was Yvonne Seidel who took a “‘shot’’ of everything. A flash—a 
click—and Yvonne had a record of a speaker, a discussion group, the installation 
ceremony or some other notable event. 

Then there were the Fun and Music-ers who worked so diligently to make every 
meeting of the “clan” so memorable, lighthearted and gay. Thanks to Muriel 
Arends and her remarkable patience, we perked up and swung into song at the 
proverbial “drop of the hat.” This reporter wants to know what happened to the 
opportunity that Fun and Music had planned, for us to sing ‘Enjoy yourself—it’s 
later than you think.’’ Could it have been so late that we didn’t have time—or 
could we have been enjoying ourselves anyway—tregardless of the time or song? 

Members of the Exhibition Committee are entitled to a round of applause for 
their most attractive exhibit—and we do mean attractive, because our spies tell us 
they attracted lots of people—and they were not all Pi Lambda Thetans—either. 
Congratulations to them for their ingenuity, design, interior decorations, and just 
plain strength which permitted them to pull and haul and set up and dismantle the 
exhibit. "Tis no joke to be bringing exhibit material 300 miles, not to mention 
3000, or to ke trying to arrange for the exhibit by remote control. Three cheers 
for Anna May Jones and her “gang.” 

Council Program Arrangements are something monumental to deal with—the 
Oak Leaf cluster, the Purple Heart, go to Galeta Kaar and her committee, who were 
responsible together with the Local Arrangements Committee—Grace Wilson and 
Company—for the program; the housing; the extra chairs, if extra chairs were 
needed; the third table, if there were only two; paper, if one had only a pencil; 
et cetera, et cetera and more et cetera. In fact, whenever the impossible was to be 
accomplished, these gals just took over! 

Publicity is something without which no Council should or could operate. Jeanne 
Dauth and her “gang” worked night and day—the twenty-four hour shift—to 
spread the word to local papers about the Council and to alert newspapers in the 
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delegates’ home towns that their home-town gals were ‘‘up and at ’em’’ at Cornell 
University. 

Through it all Jeanne remained calm, sweet and collected. Will you ever forget, 
Jeanne, that little experiment which you thought and hoped would HELP—by 
having each delegate fill out just one envelope? And still she remained calm—did 
I hear you saying tho’—"‘If children did this. . . .” If you’ve ever done publicity 
work, you know the hack work, the re-write work, the leg work that is necessary, 
not to mention the careful organization that must attend the whole performance. 
Our most sincere thanks to Jeanne and her committee for a wonderful job! 

And speaking of Publicity—Monday morning our national officers “broke” . . . 
into print, that is. At least that’s what we were told . . . a cursory glance of the 
picture would never indicate them to be the officers we knew. Of course our officers 
are photogenic—it was just a faulty picture, that’s all. But who took the gals’ 
hair—they had it when the picture was taken? 

We cannot call this roverview complete until we tell Mary Aikin how much 
we appreciate all her efforts in our behalf. Mary, as you may know, not only 
whipped up the Cornell side of the Council but she polished off a doctor’s degree 
to become Dr. Mary Aikin. A little article entitled “See Mary Aikin’’ written by 
Doris Reese found its way to this reporter's desk. We quote from it as follows: 

“We of Pi Lambda Theta want to express our appreciation to Mary Aikin for 

all she has done for us before and during Council and for all she will still have 

to do after we are quietly at home. Service above and beyond the call of duty we 
call it.” 

Well, ’twould seem that this does it. We’ve viewed and reviewed the Council. 
Of course we missed many things, but if we have given you even a glimpse of what 
went on at Cornell, we're pleased. 

This is your roving reporter signing off—it’s been a pleasure to bring you a little 
news about the Seventeenth Biennial Council of Pi Lambda Theta. Will you be at 
the Eighteenth Council? We hope so! 
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PP LAMBDA THETA—HONOR PLUS 


VIRGINIA BIGGY 


One of the liveliest sessions was the Post-Council Conference on Friday, 
August 24, planned and organized under the capable direction of B. Alice Cross- 
ley, First Vice-President. Following her words of welcome, Dr. Crossley outlined 
the purpose of the Conference and the procedures for later forming into discussion 
groups and reporting the results. Miss Virginia Biggy, was then introduced and 
gave the following keynote address for the conference which was aptly titled 
by Dr. Tatum as, “Pi Lambda Theta—Honor Plus.” 


“T_Jonor-PLus” implies to me careful and reflective consideration of several basic 

things. The first is consideration of the potentiality of the national organiza- 
tion which is known as Pi Lambda Theta. The second, and perhaps worthy of even 
more careful consideration, is the responsibility which membership in this organi- 
zation carries with it. The third, about which I have spent considerabie time think- 
ing, is the need for resourcefulness among the individual members of Pi Lambda 
Theta, but more particularly the need for resourcefulness among the chapters of 
Pi Lambda Theta. 

Pi Lambda Theta, the National Honor Society for Women in Education: Think 
about it a minute with me, and think of the full implication, if you will, of each 
word—national honor society. Those three words imply a nationwide organization 
comprised of people with mutual interests and high academic standing. Then, think 
of the last three, if you will,—women in education. And then, think beyond that 
to the ‘‘plus’” part of our theme, “Honor Plus.”” Around these few ideas, I should 
like to build what I have to say today. I am fully cognizant that what things I do 
intend to say are in no way new..In fact, I suspect that long ago many of you 
have had similar thoughts and have for many years been putting them into practice. 
I should like, however, with your indulgence, to share with you my thoughts on 
Pi Lambda Theta, the national honor society for women in education, and its 
qualifying definition, ‘Honor Plus.” 

It seems to me that we should consider the potentialities of the organization. 
I think you will agree that this organization of leading women in the field of 
education is comprised of the most competent teachers and administrators, and as 
such, it has the potentiality for continuous service to the public and to education. 
I underline continuous for it is my belief that service is synonymous with Pi 
Lambda Theta and that we, as a national organization, should make every effort to 
provide all possible service to the public. 

When a committee is formed in a town or city to deal with a local educational 
problem, who are appointed to the committee? A leading medical man? A leading 
lawyer? Yes. But a leading educator? Unfortunately, no. Is it because the general 
public are not aware that within their midst are those who know more about 
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education and the kind of education for young people today than any others? Is it 
because the general public are unaware that members of Pi Lambda Theta have 
been selected as members of this organization because they show particular po- 
tentiality for service, because their academic accomplishments have been outstand- 
ing? Perhaps. Are they unaware that these women, who are leaders in their field, 
have the background, the training, the personality to guide and to lead groups in 
discussion? Do they realize that these experienced people should be utilized for 
the benefit of the community? It appears that we must prove that we have the lead- 
ing women in education in Pi Lambda Theta, and that Pi Lambda Theta is a power- 
ful organization. In my opinion there is no other single organization of women in 
the field of education that has such power, but I do not believe that we have even 
begun to tap that power. We must begin to do this *mmediately, or we will have 
lost the opportunity that is ours. Though there is no question that many chapters 
have made notable contributions in their own communities, there are many more 
who have not even begun to recognize their possibilities for service, as well as the 
opportunities for making people aware of Pi Lambda Theta. 

I should like, also, to give you my thoughts on the responsibilities that rest upon 
members of Pi Lambda Theta. The right to wear the Pi Lambda Theta key implies 
responsibility not only to the chapter, but to the national organization and to the 
entire field of education. At the initiation ceremony, each member of Pi Lambda 
Theta is charged with the responsibility of serving in the field of education and is 
charged with the acceptance of the responsibility that wearing a Pi Lambda Theta 
key carries. Unfortunately, there are those who do not accept that responsibility. 
The right to wear the key is, in the truest sense, a privilege, not a right. This privi- 
lege carries with it the responsibility of sharing education with those who seek it 
and with those who would profit by it. As an example of what I mean, I shall 
outline in a moment or two, some ways in which I believe the members of the 
chapters of Pi Lambda Theta may share their education and may, therefore, in one 
way discharge the responsibility imposed upon them when they accepted member- 
ship in the national honor society for women in education. 

May I refer now to that third point I mentioned earlier—resourcefulness? By 
resourcefulness I mean that a person so described is capable of thinking on her 
feet; of standing up and speaking extemporaneously if the need arises; of drawing 
together her past experiences and her store of knowledge, pooling them, and 
bringing forth those parts necessary to adequately handle a situation on the pro- 
verbial “‘moment’s notice.” Members of Pi Lambda Theta, when asked to act 
extemporaneously—let it be speaking at a P.T.A. meeting, presiding in place of 
an absent officer, reading a report, directing a group of any of the other things that 
do arise—should, it seems to me, act quickly and efficiently and complete the task. 
Yet, how often have you heard a Pi Lambda Thetan refuse such a request? Resource- 
fulness in this instance implies strength of character, the personality, the sound 
common sense, to know that a situation exists, a job is to be done. A member of a 
national honor society for women in education, a person who has achieved the 
status of a leader in education, should be able to handle such a situation on the 
spur of the moment when the need arises. Individual resourcefulness is a quality 
that is perhaps more overlooked in chapters of Pi Lambda Theta than any other 
attribute of women who are among their members. 
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Let me give you an example of what I mean by resourcefulness. At a meeting 
on Program and Projects, we discussed at length the function of the Program and 
Project Committee of the national organization, and we discussed the very valuable 
program bulletins which they have issued. There was, throughout the group, a 
general feeling that among the recommendations presented to the National Board, 
should be included one that would request the national office to send the program 
theme suggestions to chapters sufficiently in advance for chapters to plan their pro- 
grams for the year. I think it is safe to say that eighty per-cent of the members who 
were present at that meeting felt that such a recommendation is warranted, and that 
National should comply with this request. That bothered me. Let me tell you why. 
It seemed to me that we should then unduly be encouraging the national organiza- 
tion to determine in advance the program theme for chapters with which they may 
be unfamiliar. Perhaps the program theme forwarded from National could serve the 
purpose of one chapter perfectly well, but it is quite possible that that same sug- 
gested program would have absolutely no bearing upon the work cut out for an- 
other chapter. 

Please understand that I do not mean, in any way, to imply that the national 
organization should not suggest program themes. But it is my thought that if an 
individual chapter does not have a list of potential program themes and potential 
activities for the members of the chapter, it has no justification ror existence. Those, - 
I suppose you are thinking, are harsh words. Perhaps they are, but it is my belief 
that each chapter should be so resourceful within itself and so well aware of the 
kinds of programs it can conduct to provide educational service in the community, 
that the members should hardly have time to look at the program bulletins that 
come through from National, or feel that they have the time to wait for them to 
come in order to prepare a program for the year. Every member of a chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta, I think, should have a head full of ideas, of ways in which she 
and her colleagues may be of service to the public. When candidates are elected to 
membership in Pi Lambda Theta, they are elected because they have the ability to 
think. I believe we should capitalize on this thinking ability—not accept them as 
members and then immediately remove any possibility for them to think and plan. 

I've been talking a lot about potentiality of the organization, and about the 
services this organization could provide. Now, let’s think for a few minutes about 
the kind of service in which, in my opinion, chapters could participate. 

Let me give you as an example the history, briefly, of what is now known in 
Alpha Gamma Chapter as the “Beginning Teachers’ Conference.”” One morning 
early in January, two years ago, as I thought about the things to be done for the 
day, it occurred to me that I had a meeting scheduled of new teachers in our school 
system, all of whom were teaching for the first time that year, and many of whom 
were not what you and I would call “‘trained” to do the job. I began thinking that 
certainly if we had individuals who were teaching for the first time, some of whom 
were not completely trained for the job, there must be other school systems 
which had the same problem. It further occurred to me that in many school systems 
it is not possible to have someone who is free, as I am, to assist those teachers in 
any way that my limited ability permits. The thought struck me that perhaps Alpha 
Gamma Chapter, an organization full of experienced teachers, might do some- 
thing to assist these beginning teachers. I began to think about the possibilities. 
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Our own teachers like nothing better than to meet over a cup of coffee and ask 
question after question in the hope, of course, that the answers will assist them in 
solving their immediate problems. I began to wonder if we, of Alpha Gamma, 
couldn’t “whip up” something of this sort. At the next executive board meeting 
I raised the question, and the officers were quick to agree that it would be a worth- 
while service, but were hesitant about the amount of time necessary for “‘prepara- 
tion.” It was my firm conviction that there was no need for extensive “‘preparation”’ 
on the part of any of the members of the chapter, for they are experienced teachers 
and certainly are capable of sitting down with inexperienced teachers and explaining 
to them ways they had found to meet the same problems. The executive board was 
skeptical of the outlined plan, but was kind enough to give me free reign and 
we went “to town” to shape up the program and to give some attention to the 
necessary details. We had a brochure advertising the service printed. With it we 
sent a letter to all the superintendents in New England telling them that on a 
given Saturday morning from nine until one o’clock, members of Alpha Gamma 
Chapter would provide an opportunity for the beginning teachers in their system 
to come to Boston, sit down and talk in a friendly relaxed way about the problems 
that seemed greatest to them at the moment. 

Our “pink sheet’ records allowed us to determine in a matter of minutes the 
‘ members of our chapter who are teachers of a given grade. In order to prepare 
our group of consultants, we quickly reviewed these lists; selected a chairman and 
five consultants for each grade level from kindergarten through grade six to con- 
stitute panels; and prepared a mimeographed letter to be sent to these people 
asking their assistance. We explained the program for the morning: a brief intro- 
duction to our purpose, a brief inspirational address, followed by the grade meet- 
ings to which those teachers registering would come and to which they would 
bring their questions. We placed particularly strong emphasis in our letter to our 
own members on the fact that there was to be no advance preparation. Our reason 
for our insistence on this is that it is our belief that each of these people whose 
services we were requesting is a capable, experienced teacher and most certainly 
could extemporaneously answer questions which arose at the grade meetings. 
Furthermore, most of these people carry, in addition to their regular teaching load, 
heavy committee assignments, and they do not have the time to make extensive 
plans for additional projects. 

Of forty-two members who were asked to participate and who were given only 
two weeks notice, only two were unable to take part and were readily replaced by 
other members. 

I'm sure we will never forget standing in the corridor beside the registration 
desk on the scheduled day for the Beginning Teachers’ Conference, hoping that we 
would have at least 200 people. Within one half hour 528 beginning teachers rep- 
resenting all six New England states were registered for the conference. 

Following the introduction, each new teacher was encouraged to go to the room 
in which the experienced teachers representing her particular grade would be found. 
Each new teacher was also encouraged to put her questions on 3 x 5 cards, if she had 
not already brought them with her in that form, and give them to the chairman 
of the meeting who would read the questions and turn them over to the consultants 
for answers. The discussion groups met for two hours, and at one o'clock the con- 
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ference was brought to a close with a brief summary of the questions raised by each 
gtade group. Those members of Alpha Gamma Chapter taking part in the organiza- 
tional work, as well as in the consultant work of the Beginning Teachers’ Confer- 
ence, agreed unanimously that there really was little work involved and that they 
had been of particular assistance to some of the beginning teachers. 

As a testimony to the assistance given, we have in our files numerous letters from 
superintendents commending us for the service rendered, and letters by the dozen 
from those beginning teachers who attended the conference expressing apprecia- 
tion and requesting additional information. We now operate a ‘remote control”’ 
consultant service in many towns throughout New England by virtue of the requests 
which come by mail for additional assistance in solving problems. It would appear 
that Alpha Gamma Chapter had cut out a piece of work in the form of the Be- 
ginning Teachers’ Conference which, because of its success, would be a service 
looked for by superintendents. Our second Beginning Teachers’ Conference was 
held in January of 1951, and we anticipate our third in January, 1952. 

My reason for describing this conference in detail is to indicate two things: 
first, that each individual chapter of Pi Lambda Theta may be of particular educa- 
tional service to the community in which it exists, and that with minimum effort, 
such a program can ke established and operated. It is not necessary to plan months 
in advance! We feel that the Beginning Teachers’ Conference is one of the ways 
in which we can be of service to the communities in the Greater Boston area and 
the New England area, and that this conference allows our people to do a worth- 
while job, to be of definite service to superintendents and to be of particular 
assistance to beginning teachers with very little effort. 

Preparation of a list of competent members of Alpha Gamma Chapter who are 
willing to give their time in the later afternoon to meet with curriculum committees 
in the smaller towns, too far from Boston to utilize university services and with 
budgets inadequate to permit hiring consultants, is another service offered by Alpha 
Gamma Chapter. These lists, indicating the qualifications and training of the people 
whose names appear on them, are sent to the superintendents throughout New Eng- 
land. This is a comparatively recent service and yet, to date, we have had seven 
requests for the consultant service of our members. 

An additional way in which we provide service is to provide a similar list of 
competent people who are willing to speak at P.T.A, meetings in the evening. As 
you and I well know, Parent-Teacher Associations many times do not have a large 
budget and do not feel that they can spend money to obtain speakers. We feel that 
to provide worthwhile speakers is a service that Alpha Gamma Chapter may well 
offer. We are proud to say that this offering is well accepted by Parent-Teacher 
Associations throughout New England. 

Career Days are usually a yearly undertaking for high schools in the New 
England area. As a part of these programs, representatives of most professions 
and business appear before members of the high school student body and explain 
the background and preparation necessary for working in their particular fields, the 
working conditions, the problems, the advantages, the disadvantages, stages of de- 
velopment and advancement and other pertinent details which paint for the high 
school students a picture of that particular industry or profession. Alpha Gamma 
Chapter has prepared a list of members who can represent the teaching profession, 
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and who would be willing to speak to the high school students in an entertaining, 
convincing and sincere manner about the profession. These listed members are 
leaders in education and are recognized in the educational field as particularly well 
qualified representatives of the profession. These lists are sent to high school prin- 
cipals and guidance directors throughout New England, and again, we feel we are 
meeting, partially, at least, the needs of some communities. 

Similarly our list of speakers is available to superintendents, high school prin- 
cipals, college presidents, deans of women and others for use in selecting gradua- 
tion speakers. We are particularly proud that in June, twelve of our active members 
of Alpha Gamma Chapter were invited to speak at either high school or teachers’ 
college commencement exercises. 

At the beginning of the new season of the chapter's activities, we hope to com- 
plete the plans which will allow us to offer the services of some of our members 
for one day of their February or April school vacation to conduct, as a team, one- 
day clinics to diagnose reading disabilities and to prescribe programs for correcting 
these disabilities. These clinics will be held in the schools of outlying districts which, 
because of inadequate budget or distance from the city, are otherwise unable to 
profit from these services. 

As a continuing project for each year, plans have been made to prepare a bulletin 
reporting the research done at the Boston University School of Education which 
has, to date, been unpublished. This is to be accomplished by a very able com- 
mittee of Alpha Gamma members who will serve as the steering committee for the 
research project, and who will, in turn, request each member of Alpha Gamma 
Chapter who holds a Master’s degree, to review her own Master’s thesis in abstract 
form and in addition review one other thesis. In time, this will permit us to produce 
a publication which will be of infinite value to members of the chapter, of par- 
ticular value to the university, and will, in turn, allow us to realize an income on 
the copies sold for general distribution. There is no question but that this is a 
mammoth undertaking, yet those of us who are responsible for the preparation of 
the bulletin feel certain that the work can be easily handled by the chapter mem- 
bers. 

Again it becomes impossible for me to distinguish between which functions 
of Alpha Gamma Chapter are service, and which are designed to gain publicity 
for the organization. I should like to refer briefly to the kinds of things we have 
done in the past to interest not only our own members and increase our attendance 
at meetings, but also to interest teachers throughout New England in the types of 
programs we operate. We are particularly anxious to interest these teachers, for we 
feel that recognition of an organization that can provide worthwhile speakers and 
programs is recognition of the fact that Pi Lambda Theta is a strong and powerful 
organization. 

Within the last two years, we have invited such people as Eleanor Early, author 
of New York Holiday, to speak to members of the chapter at a regular meeting. 
To this meeting we invited, through teachers’ clubs, all teachers within a radius of 
150 miles who would be interested in hearing Miss Early describe her new book 
which had not yet been given to the publisher. 

The chief education officer for the United Nations was another speaker, and to 
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the meeting at which he spoke we invited all teachers in New England via a letter 
circulated to the superintendents. 

A joint meeting with the New England Reading Association was another oppor- 
tunity for Pi Lambda Theta to become recognized as a leading organization in the 
field of education. 

An additional method of acquainting people with the power of Pi Lambda Theta 
has been to send a letter to the superintendent of each newly initiated member, 
calling to his attention that the member is a teacher in his school system and that 
election to membership in Pi Lambda Theta is an honor and a privilege. We sug- 
gest that the superintendent would like to make this information known to his 
school committee. Similarly, a letter is sent to the newspaper in the town in which 
the member is teaching, releasing information that the teacher has been elected 
to membership in Pi Lambda Theta, the national honor society for women in edu- 
cation. We have found that this is responsible for increased attention accorded to 
newly elected members, and respect for the organization is generally increased. 
When a member is elected as an officer or appointed as a committee chairman the 
same procedure is followed. Similarly, letters indicating outstanding service are 
sent when an officer or committee member completes her term. 

As a by-product of this public relations program, we invited two or three 
superintendents to the annual banquet where they, as our guests, are given an 
opportunity to see the members of their school systems and to recognize that these 
teachers are leaders in the field of education. 

I do not mean to convey in any of my remarks that we are running an advertis- 
ing campaign which is unbecoming professionally. I do mean that we are using 
every known means to acquaint those people, who should be so acquainted, with 
Pi Lambda Theta, the national honor society for women in education. We are 
publicizing the fact that the members of Pi Lambda Theta have untold potentialities 
for service in education, and particularly for service in local communities; and 
accordingly should be respected for their ability and entrusted with educational 
problems of their communities. 

I do not know that it is possible to evaluate the progress we are making, but 
we do know that people in New England are becoming increasingly aware of Pi 
Lambda Theta; and, I am proud to say, that the members of Pi Lambda Theta are 
proving at every turn, be it under the aegis of Pi Lambda Theta or on their own, 
that they have the strength and power to be members of a national organization. 

There are many other ways that I might mention in which chapters of Pi Lambda 
Theta may be of particular service, but I see no need of calling them to your atten- 
tion. I hope that whatever I have mentioned will help you to see how strongly we 
feel about making people aware of Pi Lambda Theta and encouraging them to rely 
upon its members. I hope, too, that I have been able to convey to you how very 
strongly I feel that the national organization of Pi Lambda Theta has not yet begun 
to tap the potentialities that exist within its membership. 

I believe that the national organization of Pi Lambda Theta should act immedi- 
ately to initiate a campaign, if you will, to acquaint the general public with the fact 
that there is an organization, a national organization, a powerful organization of 
women—leaders in education—who, in the very palm of their hand, hold the 
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power to do the most magnificent job of educational leadership this country has yet 
to see. We must acquaint people with this now, for if we do not do so at once, we 
will have lost the opportunity to be a national organization of real significance. 

May I leave with you, as a final remark, a little poem which appeared in the NEA 
Journal, a few months ago. It was written by Myrtle Burger. Though the author 
intended that it apply to children, I should like to give it to you and ask you to 
reflect upon it, and how very definitely it applies to each member, to each chapter 
and to the national organization of Pi Lambda Theta. It is: 


I saw Tomorrow marching by 
On little children’s feet, 
Within their forms and faces read 
Her prophecy complete. 


I saw Tomorrow look at me, 
From little children’s eyes, 

And thought how carefully we'd teach- 
If we were wise! 


‘Myrtle Burger, “Tomorrow,” N.E.A. Journal, September, 1950, p. 476. Reprinted by permission 
uf the N.E.A. 
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Miss Pauline T. Bryant, of the Central Ohio Alumnz Chapter, is a busy person 
this year. She is Secretary of the Ohio Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, Chairman of a similar committee of the Classroom Teachers’ 
Department of the Ohio Education Association and Vice-President of the Ohio 
branch of the Sponsors of the Future Teachers of America Clubs. 


Mrs. Marie Flescher, of Nu Chapter (Ohio State University), has recently re- 
turned from Japan, where she and her husband were engaged in a government edu- 
cational mission. 


Dr. Hazel Hatcher, of Alpha Kappa Chapter (Pennsylvania State College), flew 
to Germany on November 1 of last year for three months work in and around 
Frankfort. At the request of the Division of Exchange Persons of the Department 
of State, Dr. Hatcher assisted with the American educational program in Germany 
with the specific assignment of making a detailed curriculum study at the Beruf- 
spaedagogisches Institut. Dr. Hatcher is Professor of Home Economics Education 
at Pennsylvania State College. 


Mrs. Bessie Bergman Kaufman, of Sigma Chapter (University of Southern 
California), is serving this year as State President of the California Business Edu- 
cation Association. 


Miss Susan Dorothea Keeney, of Wayne, Pennsylvania, early this year had her 
book of verse, The Circle of the Sun, published by Falmouth Publishing House. 
The preface was written by Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth, Professor Emeritus of Princeton 
University, who is a well-known Shakespearean scholar. The Saturday Review of 
Literature reviewed this book in its January 20 issue, and it has been widely re- 
viewed elsewhere. The first edition has been exhausted and the second edition 
is now underway. 


Miss Edith Keller, of the Central Ohio Alumnz Chapter, has been presented 
with life memberships in both the National and the Ohio Federations of Music 
Clubs. These honors were given in recognition of her outstanding contribution 
through the years to music in Ohio. 


Mrs. Florence Leaver, of Alpha Chapter (University of Missouri) recently had 
her article, ‘“Theodore Dreiser—Beyond Naturalism,” published in the Mark 
Twain Quarterly. Mrs. Leaver is Assistant Professor of English at Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Mrs. Lillian B. Marshall, of the Western Pennsylvania Alumnz Chapter, is the 
incoming President of the Congress of Clubs and Club Women of Western Penn- 


sylvania. 


Miss Eleanor McClain, of the Central Ohio Alumnz Chapter, had her article, 
“Actors under Contract,” published in the October issue of Players’ Magazine. 


Miss Chloe D. McGlinchay, of the Central Ohio Alumnz Chapter is state Mem- 
bership Chairman of the Business Teachers’ Association of Ohio. 


Dr. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, of Alpha Chapter (University of Missouri) is co- 
author of the recent publication, Education Through Physical Activities. She is also 
Associate Editor of the first Year Book of the American Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 


Miss Mabel R. Rice, of Sigma Chapter (University of Southern California), ap- 
pears on the author list of a new series of elementary language textbooks, English Is 
Our Language, published by D. C. Heath and Co., 1950. 


Miss Kathryn Steinmetz, of the Chicago Alumnz Chapter, and a past national 
Vice-President of Pi Lambda Theta, has been elected President of the National 
Council of Administrative Women in Education, a department of the National 
Education Association. She is District Superintendent in the Chicago Public Schools 


system. 





OUTSTANDING EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


A quick guide to the best current books in education is the list entitled ““Out- 
standing Educational Books’ issued by the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore. 

The list, which was compiled with the help of some two hundred educational 
leaders, is a selection of thirty-five titles from more than five hundred publications. 
All necessary purchasing information is given, and there is a brief description of 
each book which indicates its scope and content. 

Copies may be obtained for five cents each from the Publications Department, 
’ Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Maryland. Special rates are offered for 
quantity orders. 
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CHICAGO ALUMNAE CHAPTER 


The January meeting of the Chicago Alumnz Chapter (Illinois) was a novelty 
in that it gave parents a chance to speak on education. The topic, “The Home 
Views the School,” was discussed by a panel of members who are mothers, with 
Mrs. Mildred Hughes as leader. Their list of what the schools should do for chil- 
dren was a challenge to teachers and included everything from exactness in learning 
the “Three R’s’’ to helping solve world problems. 

During the spring, several spring luncheon meetings were held which were 
planned around the theme for the year, ““A Blueprint for Education.’”” On March 
3, the topic, ‘Human Relations: Implications for Education,’ was presented by Dr. 
Hilda Taba, director of the Center for the Study of Intergroup Relations at the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Taba stressed the importance of understanding the in- 
dividual in terms of the groups from which he came. The speaker at the April 7 
meeting was Mary E. Courtenay, Assistant Superintendent in charge of special edu- 
cation of the Chicago Public Schools. Her topic was, ‘Spiritual and Aesthetic 
Values in Education,’ and she emphasized the need for developing a sense of 
spiritual security. The topic for the May 5 meeting was ‘“‘Helping the Handicapped 
Teacher.” A panel discussion was led by the chairman of the Research Committee, 
Dr. Frances Mullen, who is Director of the Bureau of Mentally Handicapped Chil- 
dren of the Chicago Board of Education. For the past two years the Research Com- 
mittee has been working on the problems of the superior and the inferior teacher. 
The committee will give the results of a questionnaire, designed to secure sugges- 
tions on how inferior teachers may be helped to become better teachers. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA COUNCIL 


On the afternoon of July third, in the Y.W.C.A. Residence Club on Nob Hill 
overlooking beautiful San Francisco Bay, a tea was given by the Northern Cali- 
fornia Council of Pi Lambda Theta to Pi Lambda Thetans attending N.E.A. More 
than one hundred members of the Council and their guests spent an enjoyable 
afternoon renewing old friendships and making new friends. The presidents of 
Omega at the University of California, Upsilon at Stanford University, Northern 
California Alumnz and San Jose Alumnz greeted the guests who represented nearly 
a score of university and alumnz chapters located across the country. The group 
was especially honored by the presence of Thelma Chisholm, Dorothy Veon, Kath- 
ryn Steinmetz, Virginia Lee Block, and Agnes Samuelson. The spirit of friendship 
nurtured in such gatherings lingers long, and is a potent force in strengthening 
chapter and national loyalty. 


ALPHA EPSILON 


Alpha Epsilon Chapter (Teachers College, Columbia University) took as its 
major objective for the past year the creation of opportunities for informal meet- 
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ings in order that the women who come to Teachers College from many countries 
might become better acquainted with the cultural customs of the world on a friendly 
basis. Emphasis throughout the year was placed upon the lands represented, and 
discussions centered around effective means of developing friendship and under- 
standing. 

At the summer meeting, Dr. Hamden Forkner, Professor of Education at Teach- 
ers College, described a trip to Europe during which he studied various systems 
of education. An interesting facet of his speech was a discussion of the role of the 
motion picture film as a teaching device and the degree of control over the type of 
picture released for children in some countries, especially Denmark. 

At the fall meeting, Miss Blanche Yurka, actress and active supporter of the 
American National Theatre Association, talked about ‘““The Theatre’s Infinite 
Variety’’ and told of the hopes of the Association. She stressed the role of the 
theatre as a vehicle of culture throughout the ages and expressed the hope that in 
the future the theatre might become available to the many, not only as a source of 
diversion, but also as a teaching device. 

The subject for the spring meeting was “Women in World Affairs’ which was 
treated inspiringly by Dr. Evelyn Newman of the University of Colorado, She 
urged the members, as professional women, to become fully aware of their responsi- 
bilities to society, and to recognize the importance of the contribution that each 
is capable of making to the welfare of the peoples of the world. 


OMICRON 


The theme of Omicron’s (University of Nebraska) program for the year was 
“Education and the Teacher at Home and Abroad.” The interesting topics included: 
“Educational Needs of the Underprivileged,’”’ “The Teacher and the Community”’ 
and ‘“The Importance of Religion in High School Guidance and Counseling.” 

The chapter entertained all junior and senior women of the University at a 
Christmas tea and joined Phi Delta Kappa in an annual dinner. 

The March meeting was highlighted by the visit of Dr. Margaret Ruth Smith 
who spoke on strengthening relationships between National Council and the 
chapter. 


BETA 


Beta (Syracuse University) has been seeking to actively express Pi Lambda 
Theta purposes. To foster understanding and cooperation among women’s group, 
they invited the state and local presidents of other women’s organizations as special 
guests at their December initiation banquet. The address was given by Dean M. 
Eunice Hilton who spoke of the Mid-Century White House Conference, a topic 
believed to be of general interest to all women. 

Second, the members participated in an international education project, exchang- 
ing many interesting letters with a German Girls’ School in Berlin. They were 
surprised to learn that at that time supplies and books were not needed. However, 
greatly appreciated were the hundred dollars sent to assist with current expenses 
and used to provide a much-needed coat of white wash for the basement walls. 

Finally, the chapter gave a helping hand to one of the foreign women in edu- 
cation. Leela Jacobs, Home Economics Education major, and a student from India, 
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was seriously burned when her sari caught fire. When school closed she had been 
hospitalized for four months. The chapter contributed $143.00 toward her expenses. 
Before her accident she had made a record which made her eligible to become a 
member of Beta Chapter. 


XI 


In addition to other interesting meetings, Xi (University of Michigan) enter- 
tained the Ann Arbor FTA at a meeting at which Dean Edmonson of the School 
of Education spoke. Xi gave two twenty-five dollar awards to the most promising 
student teachers. The awards were presented at the School of Education convoca- 
tion and went to Sally Stimpson and Ruth Mary Nelson. The latter was initiated 
into Xi. 


GAMMA 


A particular project of Gamma (University of Kansas) is a Scholarship Loan 
Fund of nearly eight hundred dollars. The fund is administered by the University 
Student Loan Committee. A great many students have been aided by the fund, and 
the chapter will endeavor to raise the total available to a thousand dollars. 


SAN DIEGO ALUMNAE 


San Diego Alumnz (California) has established two memorial scholarships of 
fifty dollars each for students in education at the San Diego State College. The 
scholarships are a tribute to two former members of the chapter, Mrs. Georgia 
Shattuck and Mrs. Viola Sanders. 

The members are also particularly active in assisting Alpha Iota (Claremont 
Colleges) in their noteworthy Reading Conference. This year the chapter sponsored 
one section, providing the chairman and resource leaders. 


CHI 


Under the leadership of the president, Dr. Clara P. McMahon, and the program 
chairman, Agnes V. Delaney, Chi (Johns Hopkins University) had a very inter- 
esting series of meetings last year based on the results of a questionnaire sent to 
the membership. The first meeting in October was designed to welcome back the 
members from a summer of travel and enjoyment. At this time the chapter’s gift 
of twenty-five dollars to the Children’s Therapy Department of University Hospital 
was announced. Florence Gipe has done much to stimulate interest in this project. 
In November, Chi sponsored a performance of “Macbeth” by The Johns Hopkins 
Playshop at the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

The Annual Christmas dinner was held in December and this year featured the 
Jewish Feast of Channuka, a very beautiful ceremony for which those who attended 
expressed their appreciation. In January, Chi heard a most interesting lecture on Japan 
given by one of the members, Dr. Mary Grau, who spent four months there on an 
educational project. Dr. Grau also showed her splendid collection of slides and 
movies on that country. 

One of the high lights of the year was the March meeting, which consisted 
of a talk on charm by Miss Loren Walters, president of the Walters Academy 
of Charm. The annual card party for the Florence E. Bamberger Scholarship was 
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held in April and netted a tidy sum. The year closed with a picnic supper in June 
when the new officers were installed, and an engraved silver tray was presented to 
Dr. Beulah Tatum, the new national president, in recognition of her services to Chi 
and the honor she has brought to the chapter. 


NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMN/: 


Northern Indiana Alumnz have had a very satisfying year extending their 
horizons. In November Mrs. W. E. Hazelwood of Elkhart, who has been a 
frequent prize winner at various camera club salons throughout the nation, gave 
valuable suggestions both to those to whom photography is an art and to those 
who are mere shutter clickers. ‘‘Bicycling the Mediterranean,” sounded quite invit- 
ing and entertaining as Walter Johnson of South Bend told of his recent tour. 

When the Phi Delta Kappans met with the chapter in March, Commander 
Clifford E. Bundy, stationed at the University of Notre Dame, discussed some of 
the principles of guided missiles and suggested ways in which high schools might 
better prepare boys for service in the Navy. Although some who had but little 
technical knowledge lost their way among the guided missiles, at the April meeting 
all found themselves on more familiar ground when Mrs. Russel Perkey of South 
Bend discussed ‘Aging Successfully.” 

To climax the program for the year, Miss Ethel Wooden inspired her listeners 
as she spoke on Pi Lambda Theta and discussed what it can mean to all members. 


SPOKANE ALUMNZ& 


On March 17, the Spokane Alumnz Chapter (Washington), following its cus- 
tom of the past several years, sponsored a joint luncheon for the four college hon- 
oraries, Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi and Pi Lambda Theta. 
The president, Florence Marks, submitted a semi-serious questionnaire, ‘Our Rea- 
sons for Trying to Get Good Grades in College.’’ Interestingly enough, vanity 
played an important part, and the majority indicated they tried to maintain a high 
scholastic record just to prove that they could. Next was the belief that good grades 
would prove helpful in obtaining good positions. The speaker for the occasion was 
Mr. Charles A. Gonser, who discussed his impressions of the “White House Con- 
ference for Children and Youth.” 


METROPOLITAN NEW YORK 


Echoes of the Biennial on the ‘Creative Teacher,” illustrated with slides and 
exhibits, highlighted the first meeting this fall. Members attending Council realized 
anew the importance of Pi Lambda Theta, and also the privileges and obligations 
of membership. An exhibit of books and other writings by members and friends 
attracted a great deal of interest. 

All Pi Lambda Theta Alumnz are cordially invited to join the Metropolitan 
Chapter; we hope readers of the Journal will affiliate, that friends of members 
resident in this area will inform them of our invitation, and that visitors to New 
York City will meet with us. Call or write Anna M. Jones, 88 Morningside Drive, 
N.Y. 27. Meeting dates are December 8, February 8 and April 28. 
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“Procram OF THE COUNCIL 


CREATIVE TEACHING—A CHALLENGE 


Morning 
9:00—10:30 
10:30-11:45 


A fternoon 


12:00— 1:30 
2:00— 3:30 
4:00— 5:00 
Evening 
6:00— 7:30 
7:45— 9:30 
Morning 
9:00—10:00 
10:00—11:45 
Afternoon 
_2:00— 4:00 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 19 


SINE cae ek ps hn a 65 ks ne eae Willard Straight Lobby 
Opening Session Willard Straight Memorial Room 
Orientation to the Seventeenth Biennial Council 


eee ee eee eee 


Life Membership Luncheon Statler Club 


Grace Wilson, Chairman 
Address: Life Membership—May V. Seagoe, Professor of 
Education, University of California, Los Angeles. 

General Session Willard Straight Memorial Room 
Address: Cooperation in Education— Dr. Isabel J. Peard, Per- 
sonnel Counselor, Cornell University. 

Friendship Tea Faculty Lounge, Statler Hall 
Mu, Beta, Alpha Nu, Hostess Chapters 


PURI 556 65855 Sadie iS dee eeaas Statler Club 
Ceremony in Honor of Katharine Foulke—Delta Chapter 
Meeting of Discussion Groups ............+eeeeeeeee Olin B 


MONDAY, AUGUST 20 


General Session 
Keynote Address: The Creative Teacher—Dr. Helene Hartley, 
Professor, School of Education, Syracuse University. 

General Session 
Reports of National Officers and National Committees 


Raat ee ee eee eee eee ee ee re 2 ee 


eee eee weet eee eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeee 


Discussion Groups: Creative Teaching, Session I 
The Creative Teacher: 

Recognizes the Special Character of Creative Teaching, 
Room 216 

Uses Audio-Visual Aids Effectively, Room 218 

Meets and Considers Controversial Issues, Room 172 

Appreciates her Importance in Community Activities, Room 
156 

Uses the Techniques of Group Work, Room 158 

Fosters Better Human Relations, Olin B 

Promotes International Fellowship with A// Teachers, 
Olin B 
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Evening 
7:30— 9:00 Discussion Groups: Association Problems, Session] ...... Olin 
The Journal, Room 216 
Program and Projects, Room 218 
Membership, Room 172 
Campus-Alumnae Chapter Relations, Room 158 
New Chapters, Room 156 
Continued Membership, Olin B 
Problems of College Chapters, Olin B 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 21 
Morning 
ee SI sos gk hn cca sce swcneeces Olin B 
Committee Reports, Association Business 
10:00-11:30 Discussion Groups: Creative Teaching, Session ll ........ Olin 
All groups meet in same rooms as Monday 
Afternoon 
220O— 3:00 KsGRGieSOSSION 5 olan cece dele Seu Bice acces seeeean Olin B 


Pi Lambda Theta Speaks in Washington—A Report on the 
White House Conference on Children and Y outh, December, 
1950. Mabel Claire Stark, Chairman 
Edith Walker, Delegate to White House Conference 
3:00— 4:30 Discussion Groups: Association Problems, Session] ...... Olin 
All groups meet in same rooms as Monday 


Evening 
7:30— 9:00 Discussion Groups Reports ............0 cece eeeees Olin B 
Creative Teaching, Ruth Harris, Coordinator 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22 
Morning 
9:00-10:00 General Session ............ Willard Straight Memorial Room 


Pi Lambda Theta Goes Abroad—aA Report on International 
Conferences. Ethel Wooden, Chairman 
B. Alice Crossley, Delegate to the Conference on the Oc- 
cupied Countries; Marion Seibel, Delegate to UNESCO 
; Geography Seminar; Ethel Wooden, Delegate to WOTP 
ee I I vias reerndeasensedeaseens Olin B 
Discussion Groups Reports, Association Problems 
Afternoon and Evening ‘ 
Ee, ar Olin B 
Association Business 
4:00— 8:30 Picnic 
Mabel Claire Stark, Chairman 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 23 


Morning 
OP Gry i os dis ww ooo eee RRO hr ea eescer Olin B 
Association Business, Installation of Officers 
Afternoon 
$2:00— 1:30. Aires Lamon «5 ois. eee Sees Willard Straight Ivy Room 


COUNCIL COMMITTEES 


Council Program—Maty M. Aikin, Beatrice Allen, Jean Bartelme, Thelma 
Chisholm, Dorothy S$. Doty, Eleanor T. Dungan, Beulah Benton Tatum, Galeta M. 
Kaar, Chairman. 

Local Arrangements—Esther C. Bratton, Emma Corinne Galvin, Helen P. Hoe- 
fer, Marilyn Horn, Margaret Hutchins, Loretta E. Klee, Irene Patterson, Suzanne 
Siegfried, Gertrude Strong, Miriam Terry, Winnie A. Wilkins, Grace H. Wilson, 
Consultant. 

Katharine Foulke Ceremonial—Mary Fallon, Dorothy E. Pickard, Marlys J. 
Swanson, Florence C. Tabor, Thelma I. Waddle, Chairman. 

Sunday—Re gistration: Miriam Terry, Chairman. 

Housing and Meals—Dorothy J. Christensen, Donna M. Custard, Sarah E. Dritt, 
Ethel M. Moeller, Frances J. Moore, Lois V. Pryor, Martha Schaller, Winnie A. 
Wilkins, Chairman; Dorothy H. Veon, Consultant. 

Sunday—Friend ship Tea: Helen P. Hoefer, Chasrman. 

Sunday—Life Membership Luncheon: Grace H. Wilson, Chairman. 

W ednesday—Picnic: Mabel Claire Stark, Chairman. 

Area Luncheons—Edith L. Ball, Margaret K. Bible, Martha J. Kuhlmann, Anna 
S. Frankle, Chairman. 

Fun and Music—Muriel E. Arends, Mary A. Bergen, Marion E. Dodderer, F. 
Bernadine Ford, Marilyn M. Hamilton, Dorothy E. Harpster, Edna M. Hollenbeck, 
Vera M. Johnston, Lucille Kessler, Donna J. McCosh, Nadine J. Phillips, Glenda 
P. Pipkin, Doris C. Reese, Ruth C. Roberts, Rubylin Slaughter, Doris L. Stearns, 
Margaret A. Stewart, Zara O. Sumner, Marlys J. Swanson, Mary A. Kitson, Chasr- 
man: Yvonne W. Seidel, Co-Chairman. 

Exhibitions—Mary A. Bergen, M. Virginia Biggy, Ellen V. Coe, Jeanne P. 
Dauth, Marion R. de Coligny, Marion E. Dodderer, Mary Ellerman, Dorothy S. 
Fisher, C. Lorene Fritch, Marilyn M. Hamilton, Dorothy E. Harpster, Lucille 
Kessler, Donna J. McCosh, Doris C. Reese, Yvonne W. Seidel, Rubylin Slaughter, 
Margaret A. Stewart, Ruth B. Watson, Anna M. Jones, Chairman; Mary M. Aikin, 
Consultant. 

Publicity—Mary M. Aikin, Cynthia Dauch, Emma E. Kiefer, Phyllis A. Nichols, 
Jeanne P. Dauth, Chairman. 

Credentials—Jean Bartelme, Helen Pearson, Anne Fahy, Chairman. 

Elections—Charlotte Ehling, Edith Walker, Lettie Trefz, Chairman. 

Parliamentarian—F lorence H. Wells. 
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REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 

The credentials have been examined and the following delegates are fully 
accredited. 

National O fficers—Katharine Pease, B. Alice Crossley, Beulah Tatum, Ethel 
Wooden, Thelma Chisholm, Margaret R. Smith, Dorothy Veon. 

Delegates from College Chapters—Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta, Epsilon, Zeta, 
Eta, Theta, Iota, Kappa, Lambda, Mu, Nu, Omicron, Pi, Rho, Sigma, Tau, Upsilon, 
Chi, Psi, Omega, Alpha Alpha, Alpha Beta, Alpha Gamma, Alpha Delta, Alpha 
Epsilon, Alpha Zeta, Alpha Eta, Alpha Theta, Alpha Iota, Alpha Kappa, Alpha 
Lambda, Alpha Mu, Alpha Nu, Alpha Xi, Alpha Omicron, Alpha Pi, Alpha Rho, 
Alpha Sigma. 

Delegates from Alumnae Chapters—Central Missouri, Central Ohio, Chicago, 
Council Bluffs-Omaha, Dayton, Detroit, Evansville, Ft. Wayne, Grand Forks, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Metropolitan New York, 
Northern California, Northern Indiana, Northern Ohio, Pasadena, Portland, San 
Diego, San Jose, Santa Barbara, Santa Monica Bay Area, Southern Indiana, Spokane, 
St. Louis, Toledo, Washington, Western Pennsylvania. 

Total registration: seven officers, delegates from sixty-nine chapters for a total 
of seventy-six. 

Recommendations: It is recommended by the committee that space be provided 
for chapter identification on the credential form for delegates and that a list of the 
current chapter presidents and treasurers be submitted to the committee to facilitate 
certification of the delegates’ credentials. 


JEAN BARTELME 
HELEN PEARSUN 
ANNE Fany, Chairman 














Report of the President 


1949 ~- 


| out the past biennium we have 
been living in a time of great 
world paradox—of certainty and un- 
certainty, of hope and hopelessness. 
The problems which confront Pi Lamb- 
da Theta as an organization are part 
and parcel of those same problems 
which have faced every group of free- 
dom loving, peace seeking individuals 
in all free nations of the world. 

Let me speak first of certain details 
of our own inner organization as signs 
and symptoms of growth and develop- 
ment. Then I would like to speak of 
some things which are even closer to 
my heart, of the contributions the as- 
sociation is making to world freedom 
and international peace. 

First of all, as to the internal signs 
of growth and development. Since the 
Chicago Biennial Council in August 
1949, we have welcomed three new 
chapters: Santa Monica Bay Area 
Alumnez, in Santa Monica, California, 
in December, 1949; Alpha Sigma 
Chapter at Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas, in November, 
1950; and the Metropolitan New York 
Alumnz Chapter, in New York City, 
in April 1951. We expect to install the 
Grand Forks Alumnz Chapter, in 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, in Au- 
gust, 1951. This brings the total num- 
ber of Pi Lambda Theta chapters, as of 
June 1951, to sixty-nine—forty-one 
college chapters, and twenty-eight 
alumnz chapters; and in August, 1951, 
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to seventy—forty-one college 
twenty-nine alumnz chapters. 

A second striking index of our 
physical growth is the ever increasing 
number of active members. We must 
remember that the major source of 
members is the college chapter initia- 
tion; alumnz chapters do not create 
new members. One of the major prob- 
lems which faced us during this bien- 
nium was that of adjusting our budget 
to meet ever increasing costs. One 
method of doing this was to make a 
check of our dead files. There we 
found a large number (approximately 
20,000) of initiated members who, for 
One reason or another unknown to us, 
had not continued to pay their dues. 
The national office therefore sent out to 
those of this group who had stopped 
paying dues within the last three years 
an inquiry with a request for informa- 
tion on the reason for dropping from 
the active list. From the 2,250 in- 
quiries sent, the national office re- 
ceived 755 returns. Through close 
personal attention to these returns, the 
national office was able to add 165 
names to the active files of the associa- 
lion, as well as record several begin- 
nings of possible new chapters. 

Over a period of several years the 
national office has been making a con- 
certed attempt to follow up on lost 
addresses, using as source returned 
Journals. During this biennium, the 
national office has continued this prac- 


and 








tice of trying to find the lost addresses, 
and succeeded in reducing the number 
of Journals returned from over 300 for 
the Fall, 1949, issue to 139 for the 
Spring, 1951 issue. While this has 
cost the organization money in both 
time and personnel, the results have 
paid well through cutting down the 
number of Journals returned and 
through increasing knowledge of ad- 
dresses of “lost’” members. The office 
has also been able to help many of 
these members either to find chapters 
nearby they had not previously been 
aware of, or to take out field member- 
ship. 

As a result of the very strong recom- 
mendation of the 1949 Council the 
national office, when it was set up in 
New York City, added to its staff a 
full time assistant to the executive 
secretary, as well as a part time clerical 
assistant. This enabled the national of- 
fice to reply to all correspondence in 
as short a time as possible, and also to 
accomplish the very sizeable task be- 
gun several years earlier of correcting 
and modernizing the alphabetical mas- 
ter file. 

All of us know the national office 
and the association would be at a great 
loss without that very vital person, 
the executive secretary. In the summer 
of 1949 we were fortunate in finding 
Joy Peters of New York as the new 
executive secretary. Her first job was 
to go to Los Angeles, pack up the office, 
and move it to New York. Then those 
of you who were at the 1949 Council 
remember what a splendid job Miss 
Peters did in reporting the Council. 
When we came back to New York in 
September, she set up the new office, 
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and procured as her assistant, author- 
ized by the Council, Mrs. Maud Cabell. 
In February 1950, we released Joy 
Peters from her duties, because she was 
to be married and to go West to live. 
We were extremely fortunate in having 
Mrs. Cabell there to step into the par- 
ticularly crucial job of our executive 
secretary. I know everyone in the entire 
organization is aware of the splendid 
work Mrs. Cabell has done. The work 
of Miss Sydney Pierce, her assistant, as 
well of Mr. Seymour Rudman, and 
other part-time assistants, must also 
be acknowledged—especially because 
it was through the devoted work of 
these people, under the secretary's di- 
rection, that our master file is now up 
to date. 

From the point of view of physical 
aspects, then—that is, membership, 
finances, physical setup, and personnel 
in the national office—the association 
has maintained, during the past bien- 
nium a continuingly strong center of 
activity. I do not wish to emphasize 
this at the expense of the spiritual prog- 
ress which Pi Lambda Theta has con- 
tinued to make during this biennium, 
We must, however, recognize the ne- 
cessity of having as the center of our 
activities a strong, efficient, business- 
like structure. Pi Lambda Theta may 
well be proud of this national office 
which has been built up over the many 
years of our existence. 

Further evidences of physical strength 
are our publications, the Journal and 
the Newsletter, The Journal speaks for 
itself, and has continued during this 
biennium to maintain the high stand- 
ards set for it by the editors and staffs 
of the preceding periods. The News- 
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letter, begun during a previous bien- 
nium as a publication whose major pur- 
pose was to acquaint organizations out- 
side Pi Lambda Theta with the work 
of the association, underwent a certain 
amount of change during this bien- 
nium. Under the editorship of Roberta 
Shine, the Newsletter has been sent to 
457 organizations, deans of schools of 
education, school superintendents, edi- 
tors of educational periodicals and 
reference librarians as well as to each 
chapter and to members of the national 
board and all past national officers. 

A still further function as a national 
organization has been Pi Lambda 
Theta’s participation in national and 
international conferences in the area 
of education and the problems of child- 
hood and youth. Selection of delegates 
and representatives to these conferences 
has been the work of the Public Affairs 
committee, under the chairmanship of 
Ethel Wooden. 

On the national level, the organiza- 
tion participated officially in the Mid- 
century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth held in Washing- 
ton in December 1950. The associa- 
tion was represented in the conference 
itself by four representatives, Mary 
Adams, Edith Walker, May Kyle and 
Helen Olney, and also shared officially 
in the preliminary planning for the 
conference in May 1950 through the 
offices of Mary Adams. Pi Lambda 
Theta also participated by giving $100 
towards support of the conference. 
You have already read reports of this 
conference. It is of note that this con- 
ference, though planned on a national 
scale, was actually attended by repre- 
sentatives of several countries outside 


the United States. Anna May Jones 
represented Pi Lambda Theta at a din- 
ner of the Save the Children Federation 
in New York in October, 1950. 

In the international field, Pi Lambda 
Theta as an interested organization. was 
represented by the first vice-president, 
B. Alice Crossley at the December, 
1950 conference on the Occupied 
Washington. During 
the biennium, the association became 
an active member of the World Organi- 
zation of the Teaching Profession 
(WOTP). As a member organization, 
Pi Lambda Theta was represented at the 
1950 conference in Ottawa, Canada, 
by Ethel Wooden; and will be repre- 
sented at the 1951 Conference in Malta 
by Mary Margaret Sullivan, Also at the 
1951 conference the association will 
contribute to the agenda through sub- 
mission of a Suggested Table of Con- 
tents for a Brochure in Teaching 
International Understanding. This was 
prepared by a Pi Lambda Theta com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
Marion Edman. 


Countries in 


As a member organization of the 
Committee on Women in World Af- 
fairs, we contributed to the work of 
that committee, which is principally 
finding and recommending to the 
United States Department of State 
qualified women to be appointed as 
official U. S. representatives at inter- 
national conferences and meetings. We 
were represented on the CWWA by 
Dorothy Doty, who also served as 
Secretary of the Committee. 

Another activity of the national 
organization in the international area 
was participation at the 1950 UNESCO 
Geography Seminar in Montreal, in 
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the person of Marion Seibel. Report on 
this participation was made in the 
Journal. 

Pi Lambda Theta has been repre- 
sented as the result of personal invita- 
tion at the installation of two college 
presidents: Dr. Paul Pitman as Presi- 
dent of the College of Idaho, Caldwell, 
Idaho, on October 14, 1950 and Dr. 
Robert Prentiss Daniel as President of 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, 
Virginia, on the same day. We were 
represented by Cornelia Callison 
Holmes and Dannie S. Townes respec- 
tively. 

The personal relationship between 
the national board and every chapter 
in the organization is maintained dur- 
ing each biennium by chapter visits. 
During the past biennium all chapters 
have been visited at least once. Certain 
chapters who for personal reasons of 
their own requested further visits have 
been visited again. A list of chapters 
visited, with the dates and the members 
of the national board making the par- 
ticular visit, is appended at the end 
of this report. Through this program of 
chapter visiting, it has been possible for 
each chapter to discuss personally with 
a member of the national board various 
problems and: progress of the chapter. 
It has been a very strong wish of the 
national board that each chapter feel 
the personal interest of the board 
through these visits. It has also been 
possible in this way to exchange first 
hand views on chapter problems, one 
group with another and one part of the 
country with another. 

I would like to say a brief word 
about our budget for this biennium. 
There have been some changes necessi- 
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tated in large part both by increased 
costs of transportation, postage, paper, 
and other supplies; and on the other 
hand, by the moving of the national 
office from California to New York 
where rents and costs have been ma- 
terially higher. Even with these changes 
in the budget which were approved by 
the 1949 Council, and by the chapters 
in a mail vote in 1950, there will have 
to be some further changes in 1951. 
We must remember that with the in- 
crease in the number of chapters, in 
the number of active members, in the 
number of projects and conferences 
conducted on a national scale, we will, 
of course, have an increase of cost in 
certain areas—as well as an increase 
in income. I would like to refer you 
to the report of the National Treasurer 
and to the tentative budget for fiscal 
1951-1953 for particular study. 

No organization can operate efh- 
ciently and effectively on a national 
scale without a large number of na- 
tional committees. During the bien- 
nium, more than thirteen standing and 
special committees have been at work. 
It is a notable fact that almost all of this 
work is carried on by mail—a fact 
necessitated by the wide distances be- 
tween members of the various commit- 
tees. I refer you to the committee 
reports for the many details and ac- 
complishments of these groups. 

I would like now to say a few clos- 
ing words about the spiritual growth 
and strength of Pi Lambda Theta. We 
as a group of educated women living 
and working in the democracy of the 
United States of America and outside 
the United States in 
countries of the world, have before us a 


the other free 
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tremendous task. We have worked hard 
in the past, we must work even harder 
in the future. In our hands as teachers 
and as women lies a large portion of 
the responsibility for the future peace 
of the world, Late this last spring I 
had the opportunity of speaking with 
one of our members who is now the 
head of a school in one of the European 
countries. She had been invited through 
cooperation of Pi Lambda Theta and 
the U. S. High Commission for Occu- 
pied Germany to come to Germany as 
an expert, as part of the High Com- 
mission's plan to aid German educators 
in increasing their knowledge of 
methods and people in the field of 
education in countries other than their 
own. This Pi Lambda Thetan’s country 
had been one of those invaded by the 
Nazis during the last war. When she 
met me, she had been in Germany less 
than twenty-four hours. She said to 
me, ‘“You know, Katharine, I was al- 
most afraid to come. When the invita- 
tion came, I had great hesitation. But 
now that I’m here, I’m glad, because I 
know that there is a great work to be 
done in education, and that I can help.” 
It is not by example alone, but even 
far more, by patience and understand- 
ing that we as teachers and women can 
do, each one of us, her own specific 
part in building a peaceful world. 

Look at the reports which stand in 
this book. Look back over our Journals 
and our reports of the past few years. 
There you will see how, since the end 
of the last war, our activities have wid- 
ened and have spread throughout the 
entire world. You will find chapters 
with projects touching lives in Persia, 
Egypt, China, Korea, as well as Europe 


and America. It is not that we as an 
organization stress the international at 
the expense of the national; quite the 
contrary. It is only that we realize 
that the boundaries of countries, as 
barriers, have been lowered. We real- 
ize that psychological boundaries are 
beginning to fade. For example, we 
know that many of the educational 
problems which we have in our country 
are the very same problems which other 
teachers, other women are facing in 
other parts of the world—even in the 
far east which until recently has been 
only a dreamed-of place in our geog- 
raphies and story books. 

The free world is now threatened 
from the east. Daily we read in papers 
and magazines of the threats from the 
east—of growing power to destroy and 
growing fear of that power. It seems 
to me that Pi Lambda Theta has with- 
in its grasp one of the most powerful 
weapons against such fear. This weapon 
is the weapon of understanding. And 
we have, too, the skills essential in the 
teaching of understanding to other 
people. If each person in the world 
could understand himself and his moti- 
vations and his desires and wishes a 
little more clearly, he could under- 
stand motivations and desires and 
wishes of others a little more clearly. In 
this way, propaganda aimed at sup- 
pressed wishes and desires which are 
not realized because of unfortunate eco- 
nomic or political conditions, has a 
better chance of being seen for what 
it is. Understanding helps these hidden 
forces to come to the surface and to be 
recognized more clearly for what they 
are. 

It is not only that we as teachers 
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have within our power the education of 
American children—and that is a large 
part of our power—but we have also 
within our grasp the understanding of 
our colleagues all over the world. The 
so-called problem child is not pecul- 
iatly American—we find him in Ger- 
many, in England, in Norway, in South 
Africa, in Hawaii, in China. The 
underpaid teacher is not only an Ameri- 
can problem—we find him, too, in Ger- 
many, France, England, Norway, South 
Africa, Hawaii, China. With the in- 
crease of our scientific knowledge, of 
our hearing through radio, of our 
seeing through television, we must also 


CHAPTER VISITS: 


Chapter 

ALPHA—Univ. of Missouri 
BETA—Syracuse University 
GAMMA—Univ. of Kansas 
DELTA—Univ. of Pittsburgh 
EPSILON—Univ. of Minnesota 
ZETA—Univ. of Washington 
ETA—Univ. of Pennsylvania 
THETA—Univ. of Iowa 
IOTA—Indiana University 
KAPPA—Univ, of Oregon 
LAMBDA—Univ. of Chicago 
MU—Cornell University 
NU—Ohio State 

XI—Univ. of Michigan 
OMICRON—Univ. of Nebraska 
PI—State College of Washington 
RHO—NYU 

SIGMA—USC 

TAU—Univ. of North Dakota 


UPSILON—Stanford 


CHI—Johns Hopkins 
PSI—Univ. of Texas 


OMEGA— Univ. of California 
ALPHA ALPHA—Univ. of Arizona 
ALPHA BETA—Univ. of Wisconsin 
ALPHA GAMMA—Boston University 
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increase Our OWN inner vision. Here 
is where the teacher with imagination 
and with spirit can ever make her con- 
tribution in her own creative manner 
to the future of the world. Pi Lambda 
Theta is an organization of creative 
teachers, and ours is the power, /f we 
will, to use what we have to help make 
the uncertainty more certain, and the 
hopelessness more hopeful. If we will. 
Respectfully submitted, 
KATHARINE PEASE 
President 


Stuttgart, Germany 
June 30, 1951 


1949-1950, 1950-1951 


Visitor Date Visited 
Beulah Benton Tatum Nov. 16, 1950 
Beulah Benton Tatum May 4-5, 1950 
Dorothy H. Veon Apr. 28, 1951 
Dorothy H. Veon Mar. 28, 1951 
Margaret Ruth Smith Feb. 25-27, 1951 
Thelma Chisholm May 1951 
B. Alice Crossley Dec. 4, 1950 
Margaret Ruth Smith Mar. 12, 1951 
Dorothy H. Veon Mar. 30, 1951 
Thelma Chisholm Mar. 29-30, 1951 
Dorothy H. Veon Apr. 27, 1951 
Beulah Benton Tatum May 8-9, 1950 
Dorothy H. Veon Apr. 1, 1951 
Ethel Wooden May 16, 1951 
Margaret Ruth Smith Mar. 9, 1951 
Thelma Chisholm Mar, 27-28, 1951 
Dorothy H. Veon Apr. 12, 1951 
Thelma Chisholm Apr. 22, 1950 
Margaret Ruth Smith Feb. 27-Mar: 1, 
1951 


Thelma Chisholm 
Thelma Chisholm 


Apr. 15, 1950 
Apr. 13-15, 1951 


Thelma Chisholm June 30, 1951 
B. Alice Crossley Dec. 3, 1950 
May V. Seagoe Mar. 2, 1950 
Beulah Benton Tatum Nov. 11, 1950 
Thelma Chisholm Apr. 15-16, 1950 
May V. Seagoe Apr. 20, 1951 


Feb. 23-24, 1951 
Nov. 19-20, 1949 


Margaret Ruth Smith 
Dorothy H. Veon 
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Chapter 
ALPHA DELTA—UCLA 


ALPHA EPSILON—Columbia 
ALPHA ZETA—Northwestern 
ALPHA ETA—Harvard 


ALPHA THETA—George Washington U. 


ALPHA IOTA—Claremont 
ALPHA KAPPA—Pennsylvania State 
ALPHA LAMBDA—SMU 


ALPHA MU—Univ. of New Mexico 
ALPHA NU—Univ. of Buffalo 
ALPHA XI—Univ. of Tennessee 
ALPHA OMICRON—CSCE 
ALPHA PI—Univ. of Michigan 
ALPHA RHO—Univ. of Colorado 
ALPHA SIGMA—TSCW 


CENTRAL MO.—Columbia, Mo. 
CENTRAL OHIO—Columbus 
CHICAGO 

COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA 
DAYTON 

DETROIT 

EVANSVILLE 

FORT WAYNE 
INDIANAPOLIS 

KANSAS CITY 

LONG BEACH 

LOS ANGELES 

MET. NEW YORK 


NORTHERN CALIF.—San Francisco 
NORTHERN IND.—South Bend 
NORTHERN OHIO—Cleveland 
PASADENA 

PORTLAND 

SAN DIEGO 

SAN JOSE 

SANTA BARBARA 

SANTA MONICA BAY AREA 


SOUTHERN IND.—Bloomington 
SPOKANE 

ST. LOUIS 

TOLEDO 

W ASHINGTON—Seattle 
WESTERN PA.—Pittsburgh 


Prospective chapters 
GRAND FORKS ALUMNZ 
MUNCIE GROUP 


Visitor 

Thelma Chisholm 
Thelma Chisholm 
Dorothy H. Veon 
Dorothy H. Veon 
Dorothy H. Veon 

B. Alice Crossley 
Thelma Chisholm 
Katharine Pease 

May V. Seagoe 
Beulah Benton Tatum 
May V. Seagoe 
Beulah Benton Tatum 
May V. Seagoe 
Margaret Ruth Smith 
Dorothy H. Veon 
Margaret Ruth Smith 
May V. Seagoe 
Beulah Benton Tatum 


Beulah Benton Tatum 
Ethel Wooden 

Ethel Wooden 
Margaret Ruth Smith 
Ethel Wooden 

Ethel Wooden 

Ethel Wooden 

Ethel Wooden 
Beulah Benton Tatum 
Dorothy H. Veon 
Thelma Chisholm 
Thelma Chisholm 

B. Alice Crossley 
Dorothy H. Veon 


Thelma Chisholm 
Ethel Wooden 
Ethel Wooden 
Thelma Chisholm 
Thelma Chisholm 
Thelma Chisholm 
Thelma Chisholm 
Thelma Chisholm 
May V. Seagoe 


Thelma Chisholm 
Ethel Wooden 
Thelma Chisholm 
Beulah Benton Tatum 
Dorothy H. Veon 
Thelma Chisholm 
Dorothy H. Veon 


Margaret Ruth Smith 
Beulah Benton Tatum 


Date Visited 
Apr. 23, 1950 
June 21-23, 1951 
Apr. 13, 1951 
Apr. 27, 1951 
Nov. 21, 1949 
Dec. 2, 1950 
Apr. 22, 1950 
Apr. 29, 1950 
Mar. 3, 1950 
Nov. 14, 1950 
Apr. 23, 1951 
May 5-6, 1950 
Feb. 23, 1950 
Mar. 7-8, 1951 
Mar. 29, 1951 
Mar. 4-6, 1951 
Mar. 3, 1950 
Nov. 13, 1950 
(installed ) 
Nov. 16, 1950 
June 9, 1951 
May 19, 1951 
Mar. 3, 1951 
Mar. 31, 1951 
June 2, 1951 
Mar. 28, 1951 
Nov. 20, 1949 
Nov. 18, 1950 
Apr. 29, 1951 
Apr. 22, 1950 
Apr. 22, 1950 
Nov. 28, 1950 
Apr. 14, 1951 
(installed) 
Apr. 16, 1950 
May 18, 1951 
May 5, 1951 
Apr. 22, 1950 
May 18-19, 1951 
June 17-19, 1951 
Apr. 15, 1950 
Apr. 22, 1950 
Dec. 1, 1949 
(installed) 
Apr. 22, 1950 
Mar. 30, 1951 
Mar. 26, 1951 
Nov. 15, 1950 
Mar. 31, 1951 
May, 1951 
Mar. 3, 1951 


Mar. 1, 1951 
Nov. 17, 1950 
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Report of the First Vice-President 


Yune 30, 1051 


A A MEMBER Of the National Board, 
I participated in the policy mak- 
ing of Pi Lambda Theta and served 
as official representative of the organi- 
zation at the Second National Con- 
ference on the Occupied Countries held 
in Washington, D.C., from November 
30 to December 1, 1950. En route to 
Washington I visited four local chap- 
ters. It was also my pleasure to speak 
at the annual luncheon in Atlantic 


City. 


In addition to the regular duties of 
a Board member, I served as chair- 
man of two national committees. The 
committee on Chapter Growth has not 
functioned because, to date, no mem- 
bers have been appointed. Progress on 
the post-Council Conference will be 
reported separately. 


Respectfully submitted, 
B. ALICE CROSSLEY 
First Vice-President 


Report of Vice-President 


une 30, 1051 


ADDITION to the regular responsi- 
bilities as a member of the National 
Board, it has been my privilege to act 
as chairman of two committees: the 
National Program and Project Commit- 
tee and the Constitutional Revision 
Committee. Reports of these two com- 
mittees are presented elsewhere in this 
publication. 

Also, it was my privilege to partici- 
pate in three regional conferences in 
Spokane, Palo Alto and Los Angeles. 
Chapters contacted during these meet- 
ings in the spring of 1950 and later 
during regular chapter visits in the 
spring of 1951 include: Alpha Delta, 
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Alpha Iota, Kappa, Omega, Pi, Upsi- 
lon, Zeta, Sigma, Long Beach Alumne, 
Los Angeles Alumnz, Northern Cali- 
fornia Alumnz, Pasadena Alumna, 
Portland Alumnz, San Diego Alumne, 
San Jose Alumnz, Santa Barbara Alum- 
nz, Santa Monica Bay Area Alumne, 
Spokane Alumnz Washington 
Alumne. 

In August it was my pleasure to 
install the new alumnz chapter at 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


and 


Respectfully submitted, 
THELMA CHISHOLM 
Vice-President 








Tessa of Vice-President 


une 30, 19051 


A’ A VICE-PRESIDENT it has been my 
pleasure to participate on the 
National Board in its policy making 
and other executive responsibilities. In 
addition, it has been my pleasure to 
visit Alpha Beta, Epsilon, Tau, Alpha 
Rho, Alpha Omicron, Omicron, Theta, 
and the Council Bluffs-Omaha Alum- 

nz Chapter during 1951. 
I also served as chairman of the 


committee on the selection of a Coun- 
cil site for 1951 and chairman of the 
Committee on the Systemization of 
Life Membership Payments. I acted 
as a member of the Committee on Re- 
yision of the Constitution. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MARGARET RUTH SMITH 
Vice-President 


Report of Vice-President 


une 30, 1951 


i ew puTies of the office—in addi- 
tion to the usual responsibilities 
of membership on the National Board 
—included chairmanship of the Exten- 
sion Committee and membership on 
the Constitutional Revision Committee. 
Upon assuming the editorship of the 
Journal, the two committee responsi- 
bilities were relinquished. Efforts, as 
Extension Committee chairman, are 
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included in the report of that com- 
mittee. The Journal report also follows. 

Officially, ten chapters were visited, 
including installation of the sixty- 
eighth chapter at Texas State College 
for Women. 


Respectfully submitted, 
BEULAH BENTON TATUM 
Vice-President 








Report of Vice-President 


une 30, 1051 


I* ADDITION to attending the meet- 
ings of the National Board at Chi- 
cago in 1949 and Dearborn Inn in 
August, 1950, and assisting in the 
policy making assignments the follow- 
ing chapter visits were carried out: 

1. October, 1949. Fort Wayne 
Alumnz dinner meeting and meeting 
with Board. 

2. November, 1949. Founders’ Tea 
for Detroit Alumne. 

3. April, 1950. Unofficial visit to 
South Bend Alumnz as speaker for 
spring meeting. 

4. Official visits in the spring of 
1951 to Evansville Alumnz, Southern 
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Indiana Alumne, 
Northern Ohio Alumnz, Northern In- 
diana Alumnz, Chicago Alumne, De- 


Dayton Alumne, 


troit Alumnz, Central Ohio Alumnz 
and Xi. 

5. In the spring of 1950, the plans 
of the National Board were presented 
at the Chicago regional conference and 
in 1951 at Jackson. 

For the biennial of 1951, the par- 
ticular assignment was the Transporta- 
tion Committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ETHEL WOODEN 
Vice-President 














Report of the Sreasurer 


une 30, 1051 


fpr National Treasurer is charged 
specifically by the National Con- 
stitution to safeguard the national 
funds. In addition, she prepares the 
draft of the biennial budget for review 
by the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee and later by the National Board 
before it is submitted to the Council 
for approval. 

It should be noted that a new ruling 
with regard to savings accounts went 
into effect this past year by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
which now insures accounts up to 
$10,000 rather than the previous 
amount of $5,000. All of our savings 
accounts are well under the $10,000 
figure. 

During the last biennium our operat- 
ing receipts totalled over $57,660 and 
our operating disbursements over 
$53,600. Five of our expenditures were 
more than the amount budgeted. How- 
ever, the operating receipts more than 
balanced off those increased expendi- 


tures. Our Executive Secretary, Mrs. 
Maud Cabell, is the one responsible 
for being able to secure payments on 
National dues which exceeded our 
budgeted item by over $3,000. Her 
efficiency and persistence in securing 
former members as current members 
deserve the praise of the entire Na- 
tional association. 

In addition to routine duties, the 
National Treasurer was privileged to 
make official visits during the biennium 
to the following chapters: Alpha Gam- 
ma, Alpha Eta, Gamma, Alpha Zeta, 
Lambda, Alpha Pi, Delta, Rho, Alpha 
Epsilon, Kansas City Alumnz, Toledo 
Alumnz, and Western Pennsylvania 
Alumnz. In April it was her honor to 
install the Metropolitan New York 
Alumnz Chapter and in May to be the 
speaker for Beta Chapter at its initia- 
tion banquet. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Dorotuy H. VEON 
Treasurer 
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Report of the Consultant 


une 30, 1051 


ii Is the responsibility of the Con- 
sultant to be available to the Presi- 
dent and to the Officers of the Associa- 
tion for such advice as they may seek, 
and to attend meetings of the National 
Board. Those duties have been a source 


of much pleasure. In addition, the Con- 

sultant acted as official visitor to two 

chapters of the Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 
May V. SEAGOE 
Consultant 


Report of the &xecutive Secretary 
Yune 30, 1951 


ee PRESENT Executive Secretary 
was appointed on February 1, 1950 
to succeed Joy G. Peters who had re- 
signed to be married. This report will 
attempt to cover the work done by 
both secretaries during the seventeenth 
biennium. 

The work of this office during the 
biennium may be classified under the 
following headings: 


I. Moving and Setting Up of 
National Office in New York City 


The Executive Secretary was respon- 
sible for the moving of the national 
office to its new location in New York 
City. All files, records and supplies 
were packed and shipped under her 
supervision. 

Desks, filing cabinets, chairs, book- 
cases, machines and many smaller 
items were selected and purchased for 
the new office by the Executive Secre- 
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tary. Supplies were classified. The tre- 
mendous task of reorganizing all files 
was begun. 

A “housewarming” tea was given in 
the national office on December 9, 
1949. Board members from Alpha Ep- 
silon and Rho chapters were invited 
and Miss Ethel Wooden, national Vice- 
President, was guest of honor. 

The national office was privileged 
to have the visit of several national 
officers, chapter presidents and mem- 
bers of Pi Lambda Theta during the 
biennium. 


II. Attendance at Meetings 

The Executive Secretary attended the 
Pi Lambda Theta luncheon held in 
conjunction with the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators Con- 
vention in Atlantic City on February 
27, 1950. She was also present at the 
initiation ceremony and dinner of Al- 
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pha Epsilon Chapter on March 29, 
1950, and at the installation of the 
Metropolitan New York Alumne 
Chapter on April 14, 1951. 


III. Follow-Up Action on Motions 
Made at the Sixteenth Biennial 
Council 


Minutes of the Board meetings. The 
minutes of the National Board meet- 
ings were prepared and one copy sent 
to each member of the Board. 

Supplement to the JOURNAL. The 
Executive Secretary assisted in the 
preparation, compilation and editing of 
materials for the Supplement which was 
issued as a separate issue of the Jour- 
nal in December 1949. Materials pre- 
pared were: the minutes of the Coun- 
cil meetings on August 22-25, 1949, 
a summary of Board actions, and lists 
of delegates and visitors in attendance 
at Council. 

Inauguration of new dues policy. A 
letter outlining the new system of col- 
lecting and crediting dues (as recom- 
mended by the Sixteenth Biennial 
Council) was sent to all chapter treas- 
urers on September 20, 1949. On Oc- 
tober 1, 1949, all national field mem- 
bers received a reminder that their 
dues were payable. Voting and chapter 
field members who had not submitted 
dues by January 1, 1950, were also sent 
a reminder. A similar procedure was 
followed the second year of the bi- 
ennium. 

1950 being the first year of the new 
ruling, it was decided not to enforce 
the February 1 deadline too strictly that 
year. Members were given one month’s 
grace to send in thcir dues. On March 
1, 1950, however, all 1,802 delinquent 


members were removed from the Jour- 
nal mailing list. In February 1951 the 
number of delinquent members re- 
moved from the list rose to 2,524. This 
increase is due to the fact that in 1951, 
for the first time, there were no mem- 
bers automatically carried over from 
the previous year for having paid $3 
dues at the time of their initiation 
(1,069 came under that category in 
1950). 

An important task of the Executive 
Secretary throughout the biennium was 
correspondence, both with individual 
members and with chapter treasurers, 
concerning this new dues policy. De- 
tailed letters of explanation were sent 
and refunds made. 

Journal. The Pi Lambda Theta Jour- 
nal was sent to all members living 
outside the United States. Two chap- 
ters, Kansas City Alumnz and Pi, each 
sponsored a subscription for a member 
living in a foreign country. One mem- 
ber gave her subscription to a Pi 
Lambda Thetan living in India. An- 
other asked to have her copies sent to 
a member stationed in Japan. 


IV. Routine Action 


Correspondence. One of the major 
tasks of the Executive Secretary is cor- 
responding with National Board mem- 
bers, committee chairmen, chapter ofh- 
cers and individual members. 

Loans. The Executive Secretary re- 
ceived several inquiries concerning Pi 
Lambda Theta loans. For the five per- 
sons who submitted formal applica- 
tions, she secured letters of recom- 
mendation, made photostat copies of 
the application and all supporting docu- 
ments and forwarded these to all Loan 
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Fund Board members, She notified the 
applicants and persons submitting let- 
ters of recommendation for them of 
the decision of the Board and, in the 
three cases when a loan was granted, 
prepared the notes to be signed by the 
recipient. 

Chapter installations. Two new 
alumnz chapters and one college chap- 
ter were welcomed into Pi Lambda 
Theta during the biennium: Santa 
Monica Bay Area, California, Alumnz 
Chapter, in December 1949; Alpha 
Sigma at Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas, in November 
1950; and the Metropolitan New York 
Alumnz Chapter, in April 1951. Char- 
ters were ordered, supplies sent and 
memberships transferred. 

Mailings. In addition to the routine 
mailing of supplies to chapters, mem- 
bership certificates to all new initiates 
and life membership certificates to 
members submitting final payments, the 
following were mailed on order: 5 
recordings of Hail to the Founders and 
Song of Service, 117 single copies of 
the Song of Service, 6 single copies of 
Hail to the Founders, 19 single copies 
of the Journal. 

During the year 1950-51 four pro- 
gram bulletins were sent to all chapter 
presidents and program chairmen. The 
national office also handled the mimeo- 
graphing and mailing of numerous let- 
ters, announcements, postcard remind- 
ers and other materials for various na- 
tional officers and standing committees. 

Reminders were sent each spring to 
all life members who had not paid their 
annual installments, and to all chapters 
owing Council fees for the biennium. 
Forms for the annual chapter financial 
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report were mailed in May of each year 
to all chapter treasurers. In May also 
forms for the annual history report of 
the chapters were sent to the presidents. 

The report of Miss Mary A. Adams 
on the meeting of the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Participation of National Or- 
ganizations in the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth held in Washington on May 
25 and 26, 1950, was mimeographed 
and a copy sent to each National Board 
member and chapter president. 

A revised edition of the Pi Lambda 
Theta Leaflet of Information was 
printed in July 1950. Ten copies were 
sent to each chapteér, and one to each 
Board member. Additional copies were 
sent to the chapters on request. 

A new booklet prepared by the Fi- 
nance Committee and designed to help 
chapter treasurers in performing their 
bookkeeping duties was printed in 
January 1951 and sent to all treasurers, 
together with samples of the new re- 
ceipt and disbursement sheets. Press- 
board covers designed especially for 
those sheets were mailed on order to 
several chapters. 

Two issues of the Newsletter were 
mimeographed and mailed in Decem- 
ber 1950 and June 1951 to 101 present 
and past officers of Pi Lambda Theta, 
73 educational organizations, 40 deans 
of schools of education in colleges 
where we have chapters, 61 superin- 
tendents of schools, 80 editors of edu- 
cational periodicals, 203 college and 
city librarians. The Newsletter mailing 
list was entirely revised and brought 
up to date. 

Copies of the National Constitution, 
the Leaflet of Information, the News- 
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letter and the latest issue of the Journal 
were sent to eighteen interested college 
and alumnz groups. 

2,250 members who sometime dur- 
ing the last three years had stopped 
paying their national dues were sent a 
questionnaire. Asked why they had 
dropped active membership, the 755 
members who replied gave the follow- 
ing reasons: approximately 48% stated 
they were too busy for active participa- 
tion; 28% said they were not located 
near a chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
(whenever the member was mistaken 
and there was a chapter nearby transfer 
procedure was initiated) ; 9% had lost 
interest in the association or the chap- 
ter; 5% suffered from ill health; 5% 
could not afford paying dues at the 
present time; the remainder gave 
miscellaneous reasons. Regardless of 
reason given, approximately 22% of 
these members submitted dues and 
asked to be reinstated. Changes of 
names and addresses, as shown on the 
returned questionnaires, were entered 
in the master file. 

Journal. 20 subscriptions were re- 
ceived from non-members and four 
exchanges were established with the 
following publications: The Distaff, 
Impetus, The Teachers Digest and 
Saskatchewan Teachers Federation. We 
were later notified that The Teachers 
Digest had had to postpone publica- 
tion and that the exchange would be 
transferred to its sister publication, 
Science Digest. 

Two bound copies of Volumes 24-25 
and 26-27 of the Journal were sent to 
Virginia Lee Block and Sylvia Vopni as 
a token of appreciation from the Na- 
tional Board. 


Gift subscriptions for 93 college and 
city libraries were entered in October, 
1950, and a letter was sent to each 
librarian asking that they request the 
H. W. Wilson Co. to include the 
Journal in the Education Index; similar 
letters were sent to the 110 libraries 
already on our mailing list. 

Mailing list. Before the publication 
of each issue of the Journal, the mail- 
ing list was revised and corrections, 
additions and deletions were sent to the 
publisher. The number of copies to be 
printed was computed. 

Under a new system, al! undelivered 
copies of the Journal were returned to 
the national office. A very thorough 
effort was made in each case to ascer- 
tain the correct address. Tracers were 
sent to the nev’ address suggested by 
the post office, to the chapter treasurer, 
or both. A second tracer followed if no 
answer was received. As soon as the 
correct address was obtained, the Jowr- 
nal was re-shipped there. Approxi- 
mately 300 copies of the October 1949 
Journal were returned to this office be- 
cause of ineffective addresses; an equal 
number were returned for the follow- 
ing issue, Since then, a very careful 
check of the files has enabled the na- 
tional office to reduce the number of 
returned Journals to less than 150 per 
issue. 

Financial. The Executive Secretary 
handled all bookkeeping for the asso- 
ciation. Financial statements were sent 
each month to the members of the Na- 
tional Board. 

From the figures given in the chapter 
financial reports for 1949-50, a table 
was compiled for the use of the auditor 
in preparing the organization's report 
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to the Collector of Internal Revenue 
for that year. Each chapter was asked 
to sign a form authorizing the na- 
tional president to include the gross 
income, receipts and disbursements of 
the chapter in a group return to be 
filed with the Collector of Internal 
Revenue that year and subsequent years. 

Files. All 3X5 personal record cards 
have now been filed and constitute the 
“master file” of all members ever initi- 
ated into Pi Lambda Theta. 

A new file listing active members 
has been set up. The old geographical 
file no longer exists, but the Banta 
loose leaf list, which is kept up to date 
at all times, provides a geographical 
listing of all active members. 

Clerical assistance. A full-time cleri- 
cal assistant was employed in the na- 
tional office. Her duties consisted main- 
ly of entering dues payments, making 
address changes, wrapping and mail- 
ing supplies, and copying or mimeo- 
graphing committee reports, chapter 
visit reports and financial reports. 

In addition, the national office has 
had approximately 153 days of clerical 
assistance to take care of the filing of 
approximately 15,000 personal record 
cards and new cards supplied by the 
publisher with each issue of the Journal 
for members added to the mailing list 
or members with new addresses. 

Materials received by the national 
office. Mrs. Eileen Steele, chairman of 
the Loan Fund Board, forwarded to 
the national office all files concerning 
the Loan Fund except recent corre- 
spondence. 

Miss Verna Wulfekammer, a mem- 
ber of Alpha Chapter who worked 
very closely with Ella Victoria Dobbs 
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for many years, inquired in January 
1950 if the national office would be 
interested in having certain historical 
papers formerly belonging to Miss 
Dobbs and now in her possession. 
These were sent to us in May 1950. 
They include minutes of several bien- 
nial councils and executive committee 
meetings, various reports of national 
officers and 
laneous manuscripts. 


committees, and miscel- 


Ballots. The following ballots were 


taken by mail: 


1. To authorize expenditures for 
eight Workshop subgroup chair- 
men to arrive in Chicago one 
day in advance of Council. AP- 
PROVED July 7, 1949. 

2. To approve giving Mrs. Flor- 
ence Hazzard twenty-five re- 
prints of her article which was 
to appear in the December 1950 
issue of the Journal. AP- 
PROVED November 11, 1949. 

3. To approve the appointment of 
Beulah Tatum as Editor of the 
Pi Lambda Theta Journal for 


the period January 1, 1950 
through December 31, 1951. 
APPROVED December 1950. 


4, To approve giving Virginia Lee 
Block and Sylvia Vopni bound 
volumes of the Journal covering 
the period during which they 
were responsible for its publica- 
tion. APPROVED December 
1950. 

5. To approve the appointment of 
Mrs. Maud Cabell as Executive 
Secretary at a salary of $210 a 
month. APPROVED January 
1950. 

6. To approve allowing the Mary 
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10. 


at: 


12. 


Lyon Club of the Texas State 
College for Women in Denton, 
Texas, to complete a petition for 
a Pi Lambda Theta charter. AP- 
PROVED March 29, 1950. 


. To approve expenditure of an 


estimated $50 to send a Pi 
Lambda Theta delegate to the 
UNESCO Geography Seminar 
to be held in Montreal in July 
and August 1950, to have the re- 
port of this delegate printed or 
offset and mailed to the entire 
membership, and to use the in- 
terest from the Life Membership 
Fund investments for these two 
expenditures. APPROVED 
April 1950. 


. To approve issuing a charter to 


St. Louis Alumnze Chapter to 
replace lost original, AP- 
PROVED April 30, 1950. 


- To approve the Dearborn Inn 
in Dearborn, Michigan, as the 


place for the National Board 
meeting on August 20, 21 and 
22, 1950. APPROVED May 5, 
1950. 

To approve raising the Execu- 
tive Secretary's salary to $225 
a month starting with the month 
of May 1950. APPROVED 
April 1950. 

To approve granting a charter 
to the Mary Lyon Club for the 
establishment of a chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta to be known 
as Alpha Sigma Chapter at Texas 
State College for Women. AP- 
PROVED May 24, 1950. 

To approve taking fire and theft 
insurance for the National Of- 
fice. APPROVED July 1, 1950. 


13. 


14. 


13: 


16. 


Ee 


18. 


19. 


20. 


To approve appointment of the 
following Nominating Com- 
mittee for 1950-51: Eleanor 
Dungan, chairman; Katherine 
Clarke, Laura Hooper, Ella Jen- 
nings, Adella Niland and Helen 
Pearson. APPROVED Septem- 
ber 1950. 

To select date and theme of 
Seventeenth Biennial Council. 
Week of 19th of August and 
“Creative Teaching’’ selected, 
December 1950. 

To select site for Seventeenth 
Biennial Council. Cornell Uni- 
versity selected, December 1950. 
To approve of obtaining Social 
Security for National Office em- 
ployees. APPROVED December 
1950. 

To approve granting a charter 
to the Metropolitan New York 
Alumne group, New York, 
N.Y. APPROVED February 
1951. 

To approve granting a charter 
to the Grand Forks Alumnz 
group, Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota. Tentatively approved 
(pending report on a visit by a 
national officer), February 1951. 
To decide on membership status 
of Louise Bennett Reed, a mem- 
ber of Sigma Pi Lambda, honor- 
ary educational association for 
women which subsequently be- 
came Alpha Omicron Chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta. It was de- 
cided to ask Alpha Delta Chap- 
ter to initiate Mrs. Reed, pro- 
vided Alpha Omicron approved. 
April 1951. 

To approve sending a delegate 
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to the Fifth Delegate Assembly 
of the WOTP to be held in 
Malta, July 20-26, 1951, and 
asking the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee to find a likely candidate 
who might be traveling nearby. 
APPROVED May 1951. 

21. To approve changing the for- 
mat of the National Constitu- 
tion. NOT APPROVED. 

22. To approve submitting proposed 
amendments to the National 
Constitution to the chapters by 
mail. NOT APPROVED. It was 
decided to defer the matter until 
Council. 

23. To approve changing the theme 
of the post-Council conference 
and having a one-day confer- 
ence starting at 9:00 a.m. AP- 
PROVED May 1951. 

24. To approve granting The Edu- 
cation Digest blanket permission 
to abstract articles from the Pi 
Lambda Theta Journal. AP- 
PROVED May 1951. 

25. On the basis of Margaret Ruth 
Smith’s report on her visit to 
the Grand Forks Alumnz group, 
to approve granting the group 
a charter in Pi Lambda Theta. 
APPROVED May 1951. 

26. To approve holding the post- 
Council Board meeting at Cor- 
nell University. APPROVED 
May 1951. 

27. To select the new Journal Edi- 
tor. Gladys Coryell selected, 
June 22, 1951. 


Chapter Ballots: 


1. To approve nominations for na- 
tional officers made in March, 
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1950 by the Nominating Com- 
mittee: National Treasurer, 
Dorothy Veon; National First 
Vice-President, B. Alice Cross- 
ley; National Vice-President, 
Margaret Ruth Smith. AP- 
PROVED. 

. To approve the petition of the 
Mary Lyon Club, at Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, 
Texas, to be granted a charter in 
Pi Lambda Theta. APPROVED. 

3. To approve revised budget sub- 

mitted by the National Board 
for the biennium July 1, 1949 
through June 30, 1951. AP- 
PROVED. 


No 


V. Membership Statistics 


A total of 2,155 new members were 
initiated this year, an all-time high. 
Table I at the end of this report shows 
initiates by chapter for a 3-year period, 


‘Table II the members by chapter pay- 


ing national dues over a three-year 
period. A more complete comparison 
of totals is given in Table III, which 
classifies membership over five years. 

Twenty members joined the life 
membership roll this year (see Table 
III), and 7 of them completed mem- 
bership in one payment. Ten partial 
memberships were also completed. 

In submitting this report, I would 
like to express my deep appreciation 
to the members of the National Board 
for the privilege of serving as Execu- 
tive Secretary, and to both national and 
chapter officers for their cooperation 
and help. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MAUD CABELL 
Executive Secretary 
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TABLE I 





INITIATES BY CHAPTER 














1948-49 1949-50 | 1950-51 Total 

Chapter } Oct.- Feb.- Oct.- Feb.- } Oct.- Feb.- Initiates 

} SS Jan. June Total SS Jan. June Total} SS Jan. June Total to Date 
ALPHA } 21 II 12 44 3 17 25 55 14 27 41 82 | 1273 
BETA | 16 14 50 80 2 21 31 64 30 49 38 «6117 ‘| 1486 
GAMMA + 9 15 24 -- 8 16 24 — 15 25 40 | 1064 
DELTA _ 14 II 25 — 23 12 35 -- 18 22 40 783 
EPSILON — — 30 30 - -- 36 36 _ -- rt 45 | 1018 

| 
ZETA 12 8 22 42 18 6 33 57 | 12 8 31 sr | 941 
ETA 5 I 51 57 — — 47 47 2 — 57 59 | 855 
THETA 7 7 8 22 12 3 9 24 | 14 4 12 30 778 
IOTA 39 21 32 92 27 ~- 75 102 | 17 15 44 6 1471 
KAPPA - 8 18 26 — 10 12 2 | — 10 II 21 871 
LAMBDA 5 - 13 18 - 4 18 22 8 8 20 36 770 
MU 32 -- 43 "5 — 18 23 a.) — — 57 57 1190 
NU 30 16 ~- 46 23 31 - 54 34 29 63 1541 
xI 26 -- 2 55 10 20 30 _ — 29 29 1243 
OMICRON -- -- 51 51 15 -- 52 67 13 - 51 64 1083 
PI 12 17 20 49 9 16 17 ry 11 20 — 31 609 
RHO — 5 18 23 — 10 12 22 —_ 5 14 19 967 
SIGMA — _ 73 73 6 44 48 8 | — 30 40 70 1006 
TAU 6 2 8 16 — 9 8 17 | 7 10 4 ar ! 414 
UPSILON 6 — 33 39 | 29 aa 39 68 16 ~- 61 77 | 1170 
CHI ; — — 10 10 — — II 11 — _ 15 15 | 229 
PSI ;— 1 19 35 13 28 26 67 10 11 15 36 | 884 
OMEGA — 24 15 39 = 37 24 61 — 32 25 57 1074 
A.ALPHA — 3 18 21 -- 6 21 27 I 5 26 32 470 
A.BETA I 30 3 78 31 29 3 gl 30 26 33 89 1073 
A.GAMMA 14 17 78 109 18 _— 72 90 27 31 84 142 

A.DELTA - 8 28 46 — 7 20 27 = -- 42 42 «| 715 
A.EPSILON 56 32 82 170 40 43 98 181 41 40 55 136 | 1892 
A.ZETA 33 35 68 16 — 27 3 18 _ 31 49 | 782 
A.ETA I 9 10 — -- 10 10 — -- 9 9 | 221 
A.THETA 6 20 26 — 15 11 26 _ 18 5 23 | 267 
AIOTA — — 23 23 — 23 18 41 — 8 18 26 | 323 
A.KAPPA 17 18 — 35 40 39 — 779 | 28 63 6 97 | 799 
A.LAMBDA _ 7 12 19 — 16 5 a j/— ~- 24 24 218 
A.MU 2 9 24 35 13 24 37 - 16 10 26 264 
A.NU ; — 25 21 46 I 26 13 40 | — 18 9 27 282 
A.XI o- _- 41 41 | — 7 29 3 49 15 28 92 440 
A.OMICRON 1§ 18 20 53 | 36 20 20 76 36 26 23 85 612 
API -- 23 18 41 —- 21 25 46 _- 20 -- 20 229 
A.RHO | 28 22 28 78 20 25 24 69 | 16 _ 29 rt) 192 
ASIGMA -- = -- —-}j—- -- — — _ 41 14 55 | 55 

TOTAL | 393 401 1076 1870 | 389 $75 1042 2006 434 589 1132 2155 | 32,553° 





* This figure does not include the 129 members initiated by Phi Chapter 
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PI LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL 
TABLE III 
CLASSIFIED MEMBERSHIP FOR FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 
| 1946-47 1947-48 | 1948-49 1949-50 | 1950-51 

Voting 

Initiates 1,571 1,685 | 1,889 1,960 2,155 

Old Members 4,209 3,099 | 3,470 4,766 4,557 
Chapter Field | 324 583 656 559 510 
National Field 338 472 649 1,012 1,164 
Total Voting and | | 

Field 6,442 5,839 6,664 8,297 8,386 
Life 1,101 1,129 1,149 1,175 1,195 
Honorary | 30 30 30 30 30 
GRAND TOTAL | 7,573 | 6,998 7,843 9,502 9,611 

TABLE IV 
TRANSFERS 
: ae | = ies —— — a 
Requests from Suggestions — oy Transfers 
Year Individuals from Chapters | Requests sor Completed 
Certification 
1949-50 | 10 13 | 25 III 
1950-51 | 33 19 96 77 

















Report of the Yournal Editor 


une 30, 1051 


HE PRODUCTION of the Pi Lambda 

Theta Journal is a group venture, 
participated in by two groups—one 
local and one national. The local staff 
(composed since January 1950 of mem- 
bers from Chi and Alpha Theta chap- 
ters) includes the editor, associate edi- 
tor, assistant editors, art editors, and 
secretary (the only paid person). Of 
these, the editor was appointed by the 
National Board; she, in turn, appointed 
the associate editor, ten assistant edi- 
tors, two art editors, and a secretary. 
The national group consists actually of 
three units: (1) the Advisory Com- 
mittee of seven, appointed by the Na- 
tional Board from Pi Lambda Thetans 
throughout the country; (2) the fea- 
ture editors (Art, Coast to Coast, Cross 
Currents, Have You Read, Poetry, Pro- 
gram and Project Notes, Public Affairs, 
Women in the News), also appointed, 
with the exception of the art editors, by 
the National Board from Pi Lambda 
Thetans throughout the country; and 
(3) the Journal correspondents, ap- 
pointed by the chapters. Members of 
the Advisory Committee are consulted 
on questions of major policy, and any 
recommendations requiring Board vote 
are then referred to the National Board 
for its action; they have also often 
given valuable suggestions for possible 
contributors. Feature editors are re- 
sponsible for obtaining and submitting 
copy for their respective features. Jour- 
nal correspondents are informed about 
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the work of the local group through 
the associate editor, and convey sug- 
gestions for news and contributors to 
the local staff and/or the appropriate 
feature editors. 

The local staff has met regularly to 
plan work, discuss policies, plan each 
issue, approve any changes in format, 
assign the preparation of the index, 
and evaluate its work. Individually, 
each editor has also done her own par- 
ticular job. A report of each local 
staff meeting has been sent from the 
editor to the members of the entire 
Journal staft, the Advisory Committee, 
and the National Board. 

There have been many problems 
which the local staff has discussed. Ex- 
cept for the relationship of the Journal 
to the purposes of the association and 
to the Council program, the Journal 
listing in Education Index, the timing 
of issues, change in cover design, and 
letters to the editor, all other questions 
were related to finance. Size of the 
Journal, policy regarding reprints for 
contributors, amount of space for vari- 
ous features, and advertising have as a 
common denominator the budget. Final 
action regarding the questions was the 
responsibility of the National Board, 
which (1) approved a quarterly divi- 
sion time plan with fall, winter, spring, 
and summer issues in each volume; (2) 
in lieu of reducing the size of the 
Journal, appropriated a supplementary 
sum of $1,500 for the balance of the 
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biennium; (3) allocated $200 to be 
used to send a year’s subscription to the 
Journal to selected university and city 
libraries, with a letter to the librarians 
stating that their recommendation to 
the H. W. Wilson Co. to include the 
Journal in the Education Index would 
be greatly appreciated; (4) approved 
charging contributors for reprints of 
their articles or for issues of the 
Journal over and above the five copies 
sent gratis to each contributor; (5) 
disapproved attempting to include ad- 
vertising ; (6) approved printing of let- 
ters pertinent to Journal topics; and 
(7) approved the request of The 
Education Digest for blanket permis- 
sion to abstract articles from the Jowr- 
nal. 

Although the staff, of necessity, 
worked on too close a schedule for its 
first two issues, each of the four issues 
of Volume XXIX has been on a six- 
month schedule. Six months prior to 
the appearance of the Fall 1950 issue, 
the staff had a six-hour session, at 
which general plans were made for the 
four issues and specific plans for the 
Fall issue. The editor’s report of the 
meeting to the staff, Advisory Com- 
mittee, and National Board brought 
additional suggestions of possible con- 
tributors and articles, and the editor 
promptly wrote the letters to prospec- 
tive authors. An outline of the produc- 
tion schedule for the Fall issue may 
give a clear presentation of staff func- 
tioning. This is a theoretical schedule; 
adaptation and flexibility are highly 
essential in the actual practice. 


Early April—planning meeting (re- 
ported as soon as possible by editor 
to entire staff, Advisory Committee, 
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and National Board; response from 
them widens the geographical repre- 
sentation ) 

letters from editor to prospective 
contributors 

July 15—materials due (manuscripts 
from authors and copy from feature 
editors ) 
reminders, if not received 

July 15-25—editing by assistant edi- 
tors. (Working in pairs, each reads 
manuscripts, first one and then the 
other as designated by editor: counts 
words, checks spelling and punctua- 
tion according to form used, notes 
possible deletions if article too long, 
and returns to editor. Editors from 
each of the two chapters are responsi- 
ble for editing alternate issues. ) 

July 26-30—editing by associate editor 
and editor (each separately and then 
together ) 

August 1-5—planning of dummy. 
(Using half of assistant editors from 
one of the chapters, an art editor, 
associate editor and editor for each 
issue has meant that each assistant 
editor has had the dummy planning 
responsibility once each year. Care- 
ful planning on a sixty-four page 
basis has been financially important. ) 

August 6—send manuscripts to pub- 
lisher 

August 25—receive galley from pub- 
lisher 

August 26-28—proofreading and past- 
ing dummy. (Associate editor and 
editor read galley separately and then 
together against manuscripts, check 
actual length against dummy plan, 
make necessary adjustments, paste 
dummy. ) 

August 29—send pasted dummy and 
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cuts (obtained by art editors) to 
publisher 

September 15—receive page proof 
from publisher 

September 15-16—proofreading (by 
associate editor and editor separately 
and then together against pasted 
dummy ) 

September 17—send corrections and 
editor's list to publisher 

End September—publisher mails Fall 
issue. (With seasonal rather than 
monthly designations for issues, the 
frustrating problem of getting the 
issue ready for the mail by the last 
of the month designated is elim- 
inated; it can stretch into the next 
month or longer without complica- 
tions. ) 


The staff has tried, in planning the 
issues, to consider the interests not only 
of teachers but of women in general. 
The March and May 1950 issues fol- 
lowed themes which had been de- 
veloped at the Sixteenth Biennial Coun- 
cil—The Teacher Develops Personal 
Resources: Physical and Intellectual; 
Social, Spiritual, and Aesthetic. The 
Fall, Winter, Spring, and Summer is- 
sues of Volume XXIX covered the 
following themes: Women as Active 
Citizens, the Compleat Teacher, Edu- 
cated Women and Controversial Issues, 
and Democratic Education. The general 
plan also provided for the inclusion, 
in each issue, of some international in- 
formation related, if possible, to the 
theme; and for aiming to secure as 
contributors people recognized as ex- 
perts in their fields. The staff also 
studied its first two issues and previous 
issues and made certain changes, all of 
which have been incorporated in the 


last volume: (1) each issue has been 
kept at sixty-four pages; (2) ten to 
twelve pages per issue have been al- 
lotted to features; (3) poetry is an 
added feature; (4) a page of selected 
references, compiled by the associate 
editor, has included suggestions sent 
by contributors and other references 
pertinent to the theme; (5) Journal 
correspondents have been listed by 
chapters; and (6) cuts have been 
borrowed from two Baltimore mu- 
seums. 

Numerous complimentary _ letters 
have been received. Especially prized 
was one from Mildred Sandison Fen- 
ner, managing editor of the NEA 
Journal, who wrote, “Just a note to 
congratulate you on the Fall 1950 issue 
of the Pi Lambda Theta Journal. It 
is the best thing of its kind I have 
ever seen, and should be widely used 
and quoted.” The same issue was re- 
ferred to by Eleanor Dolan, associate 
in secondary and higher education of 
the AAUW staff, in her report in the 
November 1950 General Director's 
Letter. And The Education Digest, 
which has abstracted three Pi Lambda 
Theta Journal articles recently, this 
spring requested blanket permission to 
abstract articles from our “excellent 
magazine.” Whatever this staff has 
been able to accomplish has been pos- 
sible only because of the excellent 
foundations laid by its predecessors. 
The organization owes a real debt to 
previous Journal stafts. 

The average cost of each issue—in- 
cluding the publisher's bill, transporta- 
tion for staff meetings, secretarial as- 
sistance, office supplies, postage, etc.— 
has $1,770. 


been approximately 
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$14,500 had been budgeted for the 
biennium for the Journal and Supple- 
ment. It was evident a year ago that 
it would be necessary either to reduce 
the size of the Journal or to have a 
supplementary allocation. On the basis 
of actual expenditures in 1948-49, the 
editor, in reporting to the National 
Board in 1950, questioned the accuracy 
of the budgeted item. The Board voted 
an additional $1,500 for the Journal 
and $200 for the year’s subscriptions 
to libraries. The editor also questioned 
the fairness of inclusion of the Supple- 
ment, since it is not the responsibility 
of the Journal staff, in the budget 
figure. 

The local staff, at its April meeting, 
made certain recommendations to be 
included in this report: (1) that, since 
the arrangement of the two chapters as 
the local staff has been a valuable and 
enjoyable experience, if and when a 
full-time (with other duties) editor be- 
comes the practice in Pi Lambda Theta, 
it will be important to the association 
to continue with chapters a similar kind 
of experience; (2) that the editor’s 
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suggestion that a page in each issue 
next year might well include general 
information about Pi Lambda Theta 
from members of the National Board 
should be a page prepared by the presi- 
dent, including any information from 
Board members, etc., which she thinks 
important; and (3) that, on the basis 
of the amount of time given and of 
practices by other somewhat similar 
organizations (as reported at the April 
29 staff meeting), the incoming editor 
—and perhaps the associate editor, 
depending on work arrangements— 
receive some remuneration. 

The editor is grateful for the excel- 
lent co-operation and spirit of the edi- 
torial staff and especially appreciative 
of the fine assistance of the associate 
editor. The staff has done a remarkable 
job, often under unusual time pressure. 
She is also grateful for the good sug- 
gestions and friendly support of the 
members of the Advisory Committee 
and the National Board. 


Respectfully submitted, 
BEULAH BENTON TATUM 


Editor 

















Report of the Committee 


on Constitetions 
Yune 30, 19051 


Résumé of Work for the Year 


| poe the year 1950-1951, one 

chapter has completed the revi- 
sion of its constitution, requested in 
1943, and this constitution has now 
been approved by the committee and 
the National Board. 

Three other chapters have sub- 
mitted revised constitutions, two of 
which have been returned for further 
study and revision; the third chapter 
has had its constitution approved and 
has been advised to submit copies for 
the National Board. 

Two additional chapters have sub- 
mitted amendments: the one, concern- 
ing classes of membership, has been 
properly approved; the other, relating 
to the admission of juniors, is in com- 
mittee. 

The three chapters listed in the 
1949-50 report, which had been ques- 
tioned about the status of revision, 
amendment, or adoption have fulfilled 
all necessary requirements. 

Two more chapters have been con- 
tacted for copies of their constitutions ; 
one for a first reading, and the other 
for its revision. 

The committee was asked in March 
to give an opinion on the question of 
dual membership. After careful consid- 
eration, the committee was unanimous 
in its decision against dual member- 


ship. 
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Procedure Followed 


It has been the plan of this com- 
mittee to study constitutions or amend- 
ments and proposed changes. When 
corrections were found necessary after 
a chapter constitution was compared 
with the national one and with the 
requirements given in the pamphlet, 
“Revisions of Chapter Constitutions,” 
prepared by Frances A. Mullen and 
committee in 1943, the corrections 
were returned to the chairman who 
compiled them and reported to the 
chapter with the request that further 
study and revision be made. When the 
members of the committee approved, 
the constitution or amendment was sub- 
mitted to the National Board with the 
recommendation that it be ratified. 
Since the National Board has the power 
to accept or reject, each chapter con- 
cerned was notified of the Board’s 
decision. The chapter was then asked 
to send the chairman the date of adop- 
tion and also to file with the National 
Executive Secretary a copy of the con- 
stitution adopted. 


Duties of Committee 


It has been the duty of the chairman 
to inform chapters of unfinished work 
on constitutions, to offer assistance of 
the committee in bringing the work to 
completion, and to inquire as to the 
status of the work being done on a 
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constitution which has been unfinished 
business over a period of time. It has 
been the duty of the committee to 
approve constitutions and amendments 
or to make suggestions for revision. 
Those chapters which have supplied 
the committee with enough copies of 
both the old and new constitutions 
or of the old constitution and the 
proposed changes have aided the work 
of the committee greatly. 


Recommendations 


The following recommendations are 
made: 


1. That the necessary steps in the 
revision of a constitution or mak- 
ing an amendment be outlined; 
that chapters be informed of the 
availability of this committee; 
that chapters be informed of their 
obligation to present constitutions 
and amendments to the commit- 
tee; and further, that chapters 
follow recommendations made by 
the committee. 

2. That a policy on dual member- 
ship be formulated; that either 
the matter be presented to Bien- 
nial Council for study, or that the 
National Board formulate this 


policy. 


Respectfully submitted, 
FLORENE B. FRATCHER 
JOSEPHINE FUGATE 
DorotHy E. LIDOLPH 
MARTHA J. KUHLMANN 
NELL A. MuRPHY 
ELIZABETH S. WARREN 
LETTIE TREFZ, Chairman 
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Status of Work 


1. The constitution of the new chap- 
ter, Alpha Sigma, is yet to be 
submitted. 

. The constitution for the St. Louis 
Alumnze Chapter has been re- 
turned for further study and re- 
vision. 

3. The constitution for Psi Chapter 
has been approved by the com- 
mittee. The chapter has been 
asked to send copies for the Na- 
tional Board to read. 

4. The amendment presented by 
Omicron Chapter is being circu- 
lated among the members of the 
committee. 

5. Although the Detroit Alumnz 
Chapter completed a revision of 
of its constitution in 1950, the 
constitution is being revised 
again. Copies for the committee 
have been requested. 

6. The constitution for the Metro- 
politan New York Alumnz Chap- 
ter has been submitted and is in 
the hands of the committee for 
the second time, the first report 
having been sent to the chapter 

for its 


N 


in time installation in 
April. 

. The question of dual membership 
is a controversial issue. A policy 
needs to be formulated. 


~ 


The chairman wishes to express ap- 
preciation to the members of this com- 
mittee. They have given evidence of 
great interest in the tasks assigned, 
have sent excellent suggestions con- 
cerning revisions, and have responded 
to requests promptly. 














Report of the Committee on 


&xtension 
Yune 30, 1951 


Duties of the Committee 


fp woRK of the Extension Com- 
mittee has to do with the problems 
concerned with the establishment of 
new chapters of Pi Lambda Theta. It is 
responsible (a) for maintaining a con- 
tinual survey of schools of education 
in universities and colleges to discover 
departments of education whose stand- 
ards are high enough to support strong 
chapters of Pi Lambda Theta; (b) for 
seeking out the cities and communities 
where there are sufficient resident 
alumne interested in organizing chap- 
ters of Pi Lambda Theta; (c) for rec- 
ommending that the National Board in- 
itiate correspondence with certain in- 
stitutions when the committee feels 
that the formation of chapters would 
be desirable in such institutions; (d) 
for submitting to the National Board 
all the possible necessary information 
needed concerning institutions desiring 
to initiate chapters; (e) for recom- 
mending to the National Board sugges- 
tions concerning policy and procedure 
related to establishing new chapters. 


Accomplishment of Committee 


The work of this committee has been 
entirely exploratory this year. It has 
gone no further than securing data 
concerning universities and colleges 
which might be good locations for the 
formation of new strong chapters of 
Pi Lambda Theta. In the study of col- 
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leges, consideration was given to the 
size of the student body, the number 
of honor societies existing at present 
on the campus, the number of graduate 
students, the faculty members who 
were Pj Lambda Thetans or to those 
who might be sufficiently interested to 
serve as faculty advisors. 

In the case of alumnz groups, an 
effort was made not only to find situa- 
tions where there were sufficient alum- 
nz to form a chapter but also those 
locations which presented opportuni- 
ties for continual growth of the chap- 
ter. 

A great deal of correspondence has 
been carried on during this year with 
administrative officers and representa- 
tives of colleges and universities inte:- 
ested in founding chapters. Usually the 
initial correspondence went directly to 
National Headquarters. Mrs. Cabell 
(who has been a tremendous help) 
answered the letter of inquiry, giving 
all the necessary information concern- 
ing the founding of a chapter includ- 
ing the necessary forms, a leaflet of 
information and a copy of the national 
constitution. She then referred the let- 
ter to the chairman. The chairman in 
turn followed up the inquiry with a 
letter showing interest and willingness 
to help. This has been done consist- 
ently although in many cases it was 
obvious that the institution inquiring 
could not meet the standards of Pi 
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Lambda Theta or was not acceptable 
because of the lack of graduate stu- 
dents majoring in education or its re- 
lated fields. While correspondence has 
been carried on, and all the necessary 
forms sent to nineteen different col- 
leges this year, the response, after the 
forms have been sent and the follow- 
up letters have gone, has not been 
great. We have answered all questions 
and sent all the required material but 
usually we have not had replies be- 
yond the initial inquiry. 

Many of the letters, in fact fourteen, 
came from state teachers colleges. 
This apparently, is one of our greatest 
problems. There are Pi Lambda 
Thetans from different universities 
on the faculties of all these colleges. 
The great problem still remains: 
how may we evaluate the quality of 
these various colleges in the light of 
inaugurating strong chapters of Pi 
Lambda Theta? This point has 
been a stickler for the Extension Com- 
mittee over a period of years and this 
chairman feels as inadequate as any in 
answering it. We have answered all the 
letters and sent information, the least 
we could do. Next year it would seem 
that one of the major problems before 
the Extension Committee will be that 
of coming to grips with the problem 
relating to initiating chapters or turn- 
ing down the acceptance of inquiries 
for such chapters in the many state 
teachers colleges applying for the bene- 
fit of the records of the National Office. 
It should here be reported that requests 


_for information concerning the forma- 


tion of chapters have been received 

from twenty-five institutions. 
Correspondence has also been car- 

ried on with three members concern- 
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ing the founding of alumnz chap- 
ters. 

During the biennium three new 
chapters were added. These were Santa 
Monica Bay Area Alumnz, in Santa 
Monica, California; Alpha Sigma, at 
Texas State College for Women, Den- 
ton, Texas; and Metropolitan New 
York Alumnz, in New York City. 
This brings the total number of col- 
lege and university chapters to forty- 
one, and alumnz chapters to twenty- 
eight. A new alumnz chapter, Grand 
Forks Alumnz, will be installed in 
August of 1951. 


Recommendations for Further 
Activity 

The work of the Extension Com- 
mittee to be well done would be a 
full time job. Much more correspond- 
ence should go on with the several 
members of the committee who are all 
far removed from each other. This 
of course, is to be expected since a 
geographical distribution of members 
is necessary if the colleges all over the 
country are to be considered. But this 
chairman with a full university load, 
several other commitments 
always at hand, recognizes that in the 
marginal time available, only a mini- 
mal amount of the correspondence 
necessary to carry out the job has been 
possible. More time should be spent 
in initiating correspondence with col- 
leges not requesting information but 
known to have strong departments of 
education and without chapters of Pi 
Lambda Theta. 

It may be that this committee should 
have a person as chairman who is free 
from outside responsibilities. Maybe 
there is some such member in one of 


national 
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the alumnz chapters. If such a person 
were available, this chairman feels cer- 
tain that there are many colleges of 
high quality where the student body 
and education would profit by infor- 
mation concerning the purposes and 
functions of Pi Lambda Theta. If a 
person had time to make all the neces- 
sary studies concerning such colleges, 
seek and obtain the required informa- 
tion, correspond with the other mem- 
bers of the committee about them and 
finally initiate the necessary corfe- 


spondence with each college, larger 
numbers of mew chapters might be 
chartered. Perhaps the National Board 
will see fit to consider such a person. 
Respectfully submitted, 
MARTHA BROCKMAN 
HELEN W. CLAPP 
THERESA COPPOLA 
RUTH Harris 
FRANCES OHLHEISER 
HELEN WALKER 
HELEN BLAIR SULLIVAN, 
Chairman 


Report of the finance Committee 


Yune 30, 1951 


N GENERAL, the duties of the Fi- 

nance Committee center around the 
preparation of the National Budget 
and financial matters referred to the 
members of the committee, 


Accomplishments 


At the meeting of the National 
Board in August, 1950, a proposed 
set of simplified records for chapter 
treasurers was studied and a recom- 
mendation made to the National Board 
that the books be made available to 
the local treasurers. They were later 
distributed to the chapters. 

Before the end of the 1949-51 bi- 
ennium a draft of the proposed budget 
for the 1951-1953 biennium was pre- 
pared by the National Treasurer after 
conferring with the National President- 
elect. This draft was submitted to each 


member of the Finance Committee for 
review and suggestions. The final re- 
vision of the proposed budget, before 
submitting it to the Council, is to be 
made by the members of the National 
Board at the Board meeting preceding 
the 1951 Biennial Council. 


Recommendations for Further 
Activity 
It is recommended that a bulletin 
be made available to chapters on ‘The 
Preparation of a Budget.” This is 
needed more especially with college 
chapters than with alumnz groups. 
Respectfully submitted, 
M. VIRGINIA BIGGY 
B. ALICE CROSSLEY 
KATHARINE PEASE 
May V. SEAGOE 
Dorotuy H. VEON, Chairman 








Report of the Loan Fund 


Committee 
Yune 30, 1051 


I. Duties of the Loan Fund 
Committee 


TT" SPECIFIC duty of the Loan Fund 
Committee is to act upon applica- 
tions for loans after such applications 
have been made to the executive office 
and all data on the applicants have 
been collected in that office. 

Special duties are sometimes as- 
signed to the committee by the Na- 
tional Board. 


II. Statement of Accomplishments 


1. Five requests for loans were re- 
ceived during the biennium, three of 
which were granted. 

The total amount granted in loans 
was $1,850.00; the total amount paid 
out was $1,600.00. 

The total amount of loans repaid 
during the biennium was $705.49 


III. Loan Fund Committee 
Precedure 


The Loan Fund Committee operates 
under the principles drawn up by the 
committee during the 1945-1947 bi- 
ennium and presented to the 1947 Bi- 
ennial Council. These principles are as 
follows: 


1. The recipient need not be a Pi 
Lambda Thetan. 

2. The recipient should be consider- 
ing a career in education, preferably 
in the field of teaching itself. 
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3. The recipient should be a woman. 

4. The work to be carried on with 
the loan should be done in the field 
of education; that is, it should con- 
tribute to the making of better teach- 
ers. 

5. Loans should be made to grad- 
uate students, preferably. 

6. The size of the loan should be 
not less than $200.00 nor more than 
$1,000.00, except in unusual cases. 

7. Previous financial obligations 
should be carefully considered. Total 
loan burden should not exceed 
$1,000.00. 

8. Types of loan collateral accept- 


able are: 


a. Insurance policies, stocks, or 
bonds signed over to the orga- 
nization until the loan is paid. 

b. Signature of parent (or guard- 
ian) required on all loans 

made to girls under twenty-one 
years of age and of all others 
who can present no loan col- 
lateral, said signature being 
acceptable only after an in- 
vestigation of the family status, 
including its credit rating. 


9. Loans granted to an unmarried 
gitl should be paid in full before her 
marriage unless the recipient continues 
in her profession, 

10. The loan committee should con- 
sider carefully the specific qualifica- 
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tions of the candidate, such as char- 
acter, personality, scholarship, health, 
and age. To this end, recommendations 
from teachers, a minister, a doctor, 
former employers, or other persons of 
good standing in the community 
should be required. 

11. It was also suggested that if 
undergraduates are considered for loans 
the recommendation of the local Pi 
Lambda Theta chapter be required. 

The actual procedure of operation 
works in this way: All applications are 
made directly to or are referred to the 
national executive office. The proper 
blanks are sent to the applicant by the 
executive secretary, to whom they are 
returned when filled out. The execu- 
tive secretary secures all data about the 
candidate’s academic and _ personal 
qualifications. This material is photo- 
stated and a copy is sent to each mem- 
ber of the Loan Fund Committee, to- 
gether with a blank on which to register 
her vote. These votes are sent to the 
chairman of the Loan Fund Committee, 
who notifies the executive secretary of 
the decision. The executive secretary 
then informs the applicant of the deci- 
sion of the committee and makes final 
legal arrangements for the loan. All 
payments on loans are made to the 
executive office. Permission to return 
collateral after complete repayment of a 
loan has been made is given by the 
chairman of the Loan Fund Commit- 
tee. 


IV. Recommendations 
There has been more demand for 
loans during this biennium than dur- 
ing the preceding one—five requests 
during the 1949-1951 period as against 


two during the years 1947-1949. Two 
possible reasons seem to be indicated: 
(1) the fund is being publicized more 
effectively; (2) there is greater need 
for loans, It is the feeling of the chair- 
man of the Loan Fund Committee that 
much more should be done to promote 
the use of the fund. Therefore, it is 
that either the Loan 
Fund Committee or a special commit- 
tee be empowered by the Council (or 
by the executive board) to work out 
and put into effect a publicity program 
in order that greater use be made of 
the loan funds. 


recommended 


V. Commendation 


The work of granting loans has been 
speeded up and simplified by the use 
of the photostatic copies of all data and 
by the sending of such copies directly 
to each member of the committee. 
Much credit for the operation of the 
work of the committee goes to Mrs. 
Maud Cabell, executive secretary; the 
committee expresses its appreciation to 
her. 

The individual members of the com- 
mittee have been most prompt in re- 
turning the votes on applications to the 
chairman and have cooperated most 
effectively in all phases of the work 
of granting loans. The chairman is sin- 
cerely grateful to them. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GERTRUDE CLARSON 
MARGUERITE F, HALL 
DorotHy H. VEON 
FLORENCE H. WELLS 
ELIZABETH K, WILSON 
EILEEN FRENCH STEELE, 
Chairman 
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Report of the Nominating 


(oi muttee 
Yune 30, 1951 


F nprewneg to the National Consti- 
tution of Pi Lambda Theta, the 
duties of the Nominating Committee 
are to prepare a list of nominees which 
it shall submit to the chapters and to 
the National Board on or before 
March first. 

The Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee was asked to serve in this 
capacity by the National Board, through 
President Katharine Pease, on Septem- 
ber 4, 1950. 

Other members asked to serve on 
the Nominating Committee and who 
accepted the assignment were: 


Katherine Clarke, 6623 Kingsbury 
Blvd., Clayton, Mo. 

Laura Hooper, 4719 Springfield Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Adella Niland, 395 E. Deep Eddy 
Apts., Austin, Tex. 

Helen Pearson, 777 Middle Drive, 
Woodruff Pl., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mamie K. Johnson, 608 Gladstone, 

Pullman, Wash. 


Accordingly, preliminary contacts 
were made with the members of the 
Nominating Committee, followed on 
November 29 by a letter enclosing the 
proposed draft of the letter which the 
national office would send to all chap- 
ter presidents asking them to take up 
with their chapters, the matter of nomi- 
nations for President and three Vice- 
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Presidents, and to report recommende- 
tions to the Chairman of the Nominat- 
ing Committee not later than January 
15, 1951. 

The letter to the chapter presidents 
and blanks for reporting recommen- 
dations for nominations were sent to 
all chapter presidents immediately by 
the national office. 

Recommendations for 
began to come in slowly, and many 


nominations 


chapters were very slow in sending in 
their choices. For this reason, the chair- 
man decided to extend the time as long 
as possible, in order to get the real 
feeling of the chapters as to their 
choices for national officers. One en- 
couraging thing was that almost every 
chapter indicated some choices. Six 
chapters declined to send recommenda- 
tions largely due to unfamiliarity with 
highly qualified members. 

On February 17, the chairman sent 
to each member of the Nominating 
Committee, a letter including the anal- 
ysis of the chapter and National Board 
recommendations, and asked the com- 
mittee to vote their selections without 
delay. The results of ihe voting were: 


President 
Beulah Benton Tatum—Chi 
Vice-Presidents 


Grace Wilson—Al]pha Omicron 
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Galeta Kaar—Chicago Alumnze 
Ruth Harris—St. Louis Alumnz 


These nominations were forwarded 
on February 27, 1951 to Mrs. Maud 
Cabell, Executive Secretary, Pi Lambda 
Theta, 525 West 113th Street, New 
York 25, N.Y. 

Letters were sent also to the members 
of the Nominating Committee inform- 
ing them of the results of their nomina- 
tions, and that the nominations had 
been forwarded to the national office. 

In addition to the nominations sub- 


mitted by the Nominating Committee, 
the name of Miss Mabel Claire Stark, 
Northern California Alumnz, was 
added to the three nominees for Vice- 
President in accordance with Article 
XIII, Section 4 of the National Con- 
stitution. Miss Stark’s nomination was 
endorsed by the following chapters: 
Northern California Alumne, Omega, 
Upsilon, San Jose Alumnz and In- 
dianapolis Alumne. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ELEANOR T. DUNGAN, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on the 
Post-Council Conference 


Yune 30, 1951 


wo the Post-Council Confer- 
ence was originally designed it 
was our purpose to have a one day 
conference to help those people who 
were entering teaching without ade- 
quate training. A spot checking of 
various groups in the New England 
area indicated that the late August 
date was not the best time for such a 
conference. The people we hoped to 
aid would either be in summer session 
or so recently finished that further 
participation did not meet with en- 
thusiasm. After contacting all Board 
members it was decided to schedule a 
conference much smaller in terms of 


numbers but broader in scope. Our 
new purpose was to have Pi Lambda 
Thetans gather together to discuss how 
we might increase our service to edu- 
cation in our communities. 

The committee has organized and 
released to Chapter Presidents and the 
Journal, a tentative program. We are 
now engaged in securing a main 
speaker, chairmen, and consultants. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANNE FAHY 

HELENE HARTLEY 

MARIE McCaBE 

KATHRYN STEINMETZ 

B. ALICE CROSSLEY, Chairman 











Report of the llational Program 
and Projects (~ommiitee 


Yune 30, 1951 


[" PLANNING a program to meet the 
needs of the various kinds of chap- 
ters which make up Pi Lambda Theta, 
your committee has presented a wide 
range of suggestions in its bulletins 
which have been sent to the chapters. 
It has been our purpose to assist chap- 
ters in preparing programs which 
would offer professional and intellec- 
tual stimulation to its members. 

The central theme of the 1951 pro- 
gram, Education and the Teacher at 
Home and Abroad, stressed the teach- 
ers personal resources; her commu- 
nity relationships; her professional 
problems; and her responsibilities to 
education as a profession, both in the 
United States and abroad. During the 
year four additional bulletins were 
sent to the chapters; the first three 
presented techniques and programs 
which other chapters had found es- 
pecially effective and interesting. The 
fourth bulletin was the presentation of 
a tentative outline for the 1951-1952 
program presenting the theme of the 
Biennial Council, Creative Teaching— 
A Challenge. This bulletin also sug- 
gested three projects: The UNESCO 
Gift Coupon Plan, the Children’s Com- 
munities, and assistance to exchange 
teachers. 

There were many interesting and 
dynamic programs planned by the 
chapters. Most chapters included both 
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a local and an international emphasis. 
Some programs were particularly con- 
cerned with assisting the beginning 
Other programs 
around the citizenship responsibilities 


teacher. centered 
of women; the broader aspects of 
teaching ; community problems and re- 
sponsibilities; research in education; 
mental health; building effective hu- 
man relationships; problems of the 
professional woman; and school legis- 
lation. cs 

Themes with an international em- 
phasis included those which stressed 
promoting understanding of different 
cultures; participation in UNESCO; 
assistance to exchange teachers; and 
purchase of CARE packages. One 
chapter did a very interesting national 
research study on the problems facing 
the British exchange teacher. 

Most chapters cooperated with other 
educational organizations in at least 
one function or project each year. 
Many had teas or special programs to 
which they invited outstanding high 
school students, Numerous chapters 
had at least one speaker from abroad, 
or some member who had recently 
been abroad, speak to them about con- 
ditions in the schools in other coun- 
tries. Appropriate Founders’ Day cele- 
brations were presented by the chapters 
from coast to coast. 

Each chapter participated in at least 
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one service project. Chapters assisted 
schools in France, Holland, Germany, 
Greece, the Philippines and in Eng- 
land. Many are assisting those who 
need help through CARE packages and 
through the purchase of UNESCO 
Coupons. Several chapters stressed edu- 
cational assistance at horne by grant- 
ing scholarships to outstanding women 
who are planning to become teachers 
and by sending materials to under- 
privileged areas here in the United 
States. Several have expressed an in- 
terest in the present conditions under 
which our American Indians live. 


Reports of chapter program activi- 
ties have been sent to the members of 
Pi Lambda Theta through the Journal 
section on Program and Project Notes 
edited by Kathy Holzboog and through 
the Coast to Coast section edited by 
Roberta Shine. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mary BERGEN 

KATHY HOLZBOOG 

WILMA KUDZIA 

HELEN LOANE 

GRACE PLATT 

RUTH STRICKLAND 

THELMA CHISHOLM, Chairman 


Report of the Committee wi 
Public A Ha irs 


une 30, 19051 


f bs worRK of the Public Affairs 
Committee for the 1949-1951 bi- 
ennium centered on a more active par- 
ticipation in efforts to promote edu- 
cation for international understanding. 
It is presupposed that the directives 
so well prepared by Kathryn Stein- 
metz and her committee released local 
groups thinking for more active par- 
ticipation in crucial educational prob- 
lems. The programs received from in- 
dividual chapters indicate this result 
has been achieved in many centers. A 
complete report of such activities 
would be time consuming even if it 
were possible to collect all the data. 


The committee concentrated its ef- 
forts on placement of a representative 
at one of the three UNESCO seminars 
held during the summer of 1950. The 
seminar on Social Science was held in 
Belgium, one on Adult Education in 
the Bavarian Alps and one on Geog- 
raphy at Montreal. Marion Seibel, 
whose qualifications were checked and 
accepted by UNESCO, spent six weeks 
at the seminar in Montreal. Marion is 
a member of Alpha Nu. Her report 
was published in the Journal and she 
reports many interesting conferences 
as the result of the seminar. 

Another organization of interna- 
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tional import is WOTP which met in 
Ottawa, Canada, in July 1950. It was 
possible for Pi Lambda Theta to affil- 
iate and the Chairman of the Public 
Affairs Committee accompanied by 
Mrs. Florence Wells attended the con- 
ference. For this summer of 1951 the 
meeting is to be held in Malta. We 
were fortunate to have Mary Margaret 
Sullivan of Chicago Alumnz in the 
Malta area and so will again be repre- 
sented. The immediate objective of this 
organization is the adoption of a con- 
stitution which will make it possible 
for all teachers’ organizations of na- 
tional scope to work together for the 
improvement of international under- 
standing and educational opportunity 
for all the children conducted by well 
qualified teaching staff. 

Also for the Malta conference Pi 
Lambda Theta accepted the assign- 
ment on a committee to plan pro- 
cedures for education in occupied 
areas. Marion Edman of Detroit Alum- 
nz, who spent several years in Ger- 
many, accepted the assignment as chair- 
man of the committee. The report will 
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be presented at Malta, and will be 
shared with all chapters through copies 
given to the 1951 Council delegates. 

In the year of 1950-1951, Miss 
Mary A. Adams and Miss Edith 
Walker of Chi Chapter were sent to 
the Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. Pi 
Lambda Theta was able to present the 
viewpoint of education along with 
other agencies interested in child wel- 
fare. 

As in all national committee work 
decisions and actions are slow because 
by necessity all work must be com- 
pleted by correspondence. 

The committee wishes to express ap- 
preciation to those who so faithfully 
responded to these requests by mail. 


Respectfully submitted, 
RUTH BOYNTON 


JOAN CAMPBELL 

BETTY HUGGARD 

LouISsE MARKHus DIXON 
MARTHA TOMER 

NATALIE TRUSCOTT 

ETHEL WOooDEN. Chairman 
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. Report of the Committee on 
Public Relations 


Yune 30, 1051 


|e pes the past biennium, the per- 
sonnel of the Public Relations 
Committee has included Mary F. 
Barry, Carol Bowman, Mary Jane 
Lang, Elsie Lemon, Evelyn R. Powell, 
and Roberta Shine. 

The chief duty of this committee has 
been the publication of the Pi Lambda 
Theta Newsletter, the purpose of 
which is to acquaint other educational 
groups and individual educational lead- 
ers throughout the country with the 
activities and accomplishments of our 
organization and its members. 

An alteration in the format of the 
Newsletter was introduced within the 
last two years. Form letters, with ac- 
companying blanks, were first sent to 
each chapter, asking for information 
concerning noteworthy and 
worthy activities of chapters and local 
members. This material then 
divided and grouped under the two 
titles, “Pi Lambda Thetans in the 
News’ and “Chapter Challenges.” 
Each item, given its own paragraph, 
was headed by a pertinent phrase of 
identification. The first issue of the 
Newsletter, dated December 15, 1950, 
contained news of 22 particular mem- 
bers and 13 chapters. Thanks to a 
much greater chapter response, the 
second Lefter, issued on May 30, 1951, 
had grown to include the accomplish- 


news- 


was 
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ments of 33 individuals and 22 chap- 
ters. Also, under the title, “By Pi 
Lambda Theta Pen Women,” there 
was added to this second Letter a list- 
ing, by issue and page number, of ar- 
ticles written by our own members for 
the recent issues of the Pi Lambda 
Theta Journal. 

The Newsletters were sent to the 
following mailing list: 


a. 73 organizations which are con- 
cerned with education or with the 
problems of professional women. 

b. 40 deans of schools of educa- 
tion in colleges having chapters 
of Pi Lambda Theta. 

c. 61 superintendents of schools in 
areas where Pi Lambda Theta 
chapters are organized or are be- 
ing considered. 

d. 80 editors of educational periodi- 
cals, including all publications of 
state teachers’ associations. 

e. 203 college and university librar- 
ians. 

f. 101 officers of Pi Lambda Theta 
(chapter presidents, committee 
chairmen, and present and past 
national officers). 


Further activity on the part of this 
committee can be assured only by the 
continued and continuous responses 
from each and every chapter concern- 
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ing its activities and accomplishments. 
The ultimate aim of the committee is 
to be able to include at least one item 
from each Pi Lambda Theta chapter 
in every issue! The committee's recom- 
mendation, therefore, is that each 
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chapter guarantee mention of itself in 
the Newsletter by sending in the news 
and thereby ‘keeping in the news.” 


Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERTA SHINE, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on 
Revision of the Constitution 


Yune 30, 1951 


A THE Biennial Council in 1949, a 
Constitutional Revision commit- 
tee was appointed to study the revision 
of our present Constitution. In the fall 
of 1949 each chapter was contacted 
and asked to send in suggestions and 
recommendations. Five of the sixty- 
seven chapters responded with recom- 
mendations for constitutional changes 
including a completely rewritten con- 
stitution submitted by the Detroit 
Alumnz. Also, several chapters in the 
mid-west approved this constitutional 
format and other constitutional revision 
at a regional conference held in Chi- 
cago the spring of 1950. The recom- 
mendations were studied by the 
members of the committee and were 
presented to the National Board in 
August of 1950. Following this meet- 
ing, parliamentary opinion on consti- 
tutional format was obtained. 


According to constitutional proce- 
dure, the Board acted upon the amend- 
ments submitted by the committee and 


decided that final action would be de- 
ferred until the Biennial Council. The 
following amendments were sent to 
the chapters for discussion in May 
1951 and final action will be taken 
upon them at this biennial meeting: 
1. ARTICLE XI, SEc. 3, Page 6 
Delete the last half of the first line 
which reads: “or shall have been en- 
rolled during the previous academic 
year” so that the sentence will read: 
‘She shall be enrolled as a student at the 
time the right to wear the key is con- 
ferred upon her;”’ 
. ARTICLE XII, SEc. 5, Page 10 
Insert the following paragraph preced- 
ing the paragraph titled: Privileges of 
chapters: “Faculty sponsor or adviser. 
Whenever an institution requires or 
the chapter desires a faculty sponsor 
or adviser, the college chapter shall 
elect the faculty sponsor or adviser, 
preferably a member of Pi Lambda 
Theta. The chapter shall determine the 
term of office of said adviser or spon- 


N 


sor.” 
3. ARTICLE XII, Sec. 6, Page 11 
After the phrase “‘shall file all re- 


quired reports promptly’ insert the 
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following: “shall meet all chapter and 
national obligations promptly;” 

. ARTICLE XIII, Sec. 4, Page 13 
Delete paragraph 1 and substitute: ‘A 
Nominating Committee consisting of 
five members, who are not members 
of the National Board, shall be ap- 
pointed by the President in consultation 
with the National Board not later than 
October first. This committee shall 
canvass the chapters for nominees and 
shall nominate at least two candidates 
for each office to be filled. These 
nominees shall be reported with a 
brochure of qualifications of each 
candidate to the chapters and the Na- 
tional Board by January fifteenth. Ad- 
ditional nominations may be made if 
they are received in the office of the 
Executive Secretary on or before March 
fifteenth and if they have been en- 
dorsed either:”’ 

. ARTICLE XIII, Sec. 4, Page 13 

In the paragraph titled Election de- 
lete the following: “In a year in which 
the National Council meets, election 
shall be at the National Council, each 
chapter having one vote. In a year in 
which the Council does not meet, the 
Executive Secretary shall (on or be- 
fore May first) prepare a ballot and 
mail one copy to each chapter in good 
standing and to each national officer. 
The vote of each chapter, arrived at 
after discussion, must be returned to 
the office of the Executive Secretary 
on or before May thirtieth.” And sub- 
stitute: ‘‘All officers shall be elected by 
ballot. The Executive Secretary shall on 
or before April first mail one copy of 
the ballot with a brochure of the 
candidates’ qualifications to each chapter 
in good standing. The vote of each 
chapter, arrived at after chapter dis- 
cussion, must be returned to the office 
of the Executive Secretary on or before 
May fifteenth.” 

. ARTICLE XIII, Sec. 3, Page 13 
Delete the fourth paragraph titled: 
Assumption of office and substitute: 
“Officers elected in a year in which a 
National Council meets shall assume 


office at the close of the Council meet- 
ing. Officers elected in any other year 
shall assume office following the annual 
National Board meeting, except that, if 
the annual Board meeting shall not 
have occurred by September first, the in- 
coming officers shall assume office on 
that date.” 


. ARTICLE XIII, SEc. 5, page 14 


To the duties of the President add: 
“She shall appoint each delegate to 
serve on a Council committee.” 


. ARTICLE XIV, Sec. 3, Page 16 


Delete the second sentence which 
reads: “In the years of a National 
Council meeting, the outgoing Board 
shall meet immediately preceding, and 
the outgoing and the incoming boards 
immediately following, the meeting of 
the National Council.” And substitute: 
“In the years of a National Council 
meeting, the incoming and outgoing 
members of the Board shall meet im- 
mediately preceding and immediately 
following the meeting of the National 
Council.” 


. ARTICLE XIV, Sec. 4, Page 16 


Delete the word Three and substitute 
the word Five so that the sentence will 
read: “Quorum. Five of the voting 
members of the National Board shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business, but a lesser number may 
adjourn to a definite time and place 
until a quorum is obtained.” 


. ARTICLE XV, SeEc. 8, Page 18 


In the first sentence (at the end of 
line 3) delete the words: “each official 
nominee for national office.” 


. ARTICLE XV, Sec. 6, Page 18 


Delete the sentence which reads: ‘‘To 
suggest to the National Board desirable 
changes in national policy or in pro- 
cedures of carrying approved 
policies;” and substitute: “To vote 
upon suggested desirable changes in na- 
tional policy or on procedures of carry- 
ing out approved policies.” 


out 


. ARTICLE XV, SEC. 10, Page 19 


Add section i0 which will read as fol- 
lows: “Authority. The business of this 
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organization shall be conducted accord- 
ing to Robert’s Rules of Order except 
when inconsistent with this constitu- 
tion.” 


. ARTICLE XVII, SEc. 2, Page 21 


Delete the first paragraph _ titled 
Nominating Committee and substitute: 
‘Nominating Committee. A Nominating 
Committee, consisting of five members 
who are not members of the National 
Board, shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent in consultation with the National 
Board not later than October first. This 
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committee shall canvass the chapters for 
nominees and shall nominate at least 
two candidates for each office to be 
filled.” 


Respectfully submitted, 
MAURINE LA CAFF 

May SEAGOE 

MARGARET RUTH SMITH 
BETTY SPORNITZ SWENSEN 
LETTIE TREFZ 

THELMA CHISHOLM, Chairman 

















Report of the Committee on 
Systemization of Life 
lembership Payments 


une 30, 1951 


HE COMMITTEE considered the 
problems connected with the pay- 
ments of the life membership fee of 
forty dollars. 
Its recommendations for the future 
payment of the life membership fee 
follow: 


1. That persons who do not wish 
to pay forty dollars in one lump 
sum be required to pay ten dol- 
lars by February first of four 
consecutive years. 

2. That failure to pay the install- 
ment of ten dollars due by Feb- 
ruary first shall constitute de- 
linquency. That the same regula- 
tions as for regular dues apply: 
“Dues shall be payable from 
July 1st to February 1st. After 
February 1st, a member who has 
not paid her dues is considered 
a delinquent member and her 
name is removed from the Jour- 
nal list. Upon payment of dues 
in the period of February 1st 
to June 30th, a member is an 
active member, but will not re- 
ceive the Journal.” 

3. If the delinquent life member- 
ship dues are not paid by June 
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30th, twenty dollars must be paid 
by February 1st of the following 
year, or thirty dollars by the 
next February 1st. 


. If a life member does not meet 


the obligation within the four 
year period in which payments 
were begun, it is recommended 
that her dues be written off at 
the rate of regular dues each year 
from the date of first payment 
until the full amount paid has ex- 
pired, after which delinquent life 
members will become delinquent 
as regular National members. 


. For reinstatement a life member 


who did not complete her con- 
tract within the four years would 
be required to pay the forty dol- 
lars in one lump sum, minus any 
unexpired amount not used for 
regular National dues. 


Respectfully submitted, 

MARTHA DICKMAN 

GLapys M. WILLCUTT JUNKER 

EsTHER A. REINKING 

MARTHA K,. SCHALLER 

JEANNETTE STANTON 

MARGARET RUTH SMITH, 
Chairman 








EPORTS FROM DISCUSSION 
GROUPS ON THE CREATIVE 
TEACHER 


GROUP I. THE CREATIVE TEACHER RECOGNIZES THE 
SPECIAL CHARACTER OF CREATIVE TEACHING 


The committee presents its report in the form of five questions which it hopes 
to answer as follows: 

What is the difference between a“ good” teacher and a creative teacher? 

1. Definition by a college student: ‘The ‘good’ teacher teaches you what you 
must learn, the creative teacher makes you want to learn.” 

2. Example: how to teach composition students to distinguish between writing 
about an experience and writing an experience. 

(a) a “good” teacher will probably tell the students just how to do it, giving 

a set pattern 

(b) the creative teacher will develop ways of writing the composition by class 

discussion, selection and evaluation. 

What part does the administrator play in creative teaching? 

1. The administrator creates an atmosphere of freedom by encouraging teachers, 
pupils and lay members to share in planning and problem solving. 

2. The administrator presents challenging situations and encourages experimen- 
tation. 

3. The administrator helps the teacher to clarify goals, develop techniques and 
evaluate results, thereby avoiding many common pitfalls. 

4. The administrator helps co-workers develop a feeling of security by giving 
adequate recognition to each teacher for his or her contributions. 

5. The administrator opens the way for special services, such as aid from child- 
guidance experts and other specialists. 

6. The administrator provides for an effective learning environment; not only 
being concerned with the physical equipment of a school, but also in maintaining 
an atmosphere of calm stability. 

7. The administrator provides for an interpretation of the school program to the 
community, so that parents will understand and support the teacher in doing a real 
job of creative teaching. 

8. Lastly, the administrator can continuously and humbly evaluate his own be- 
havior to determine if he, also, is consistently developing in himself the charac- 
teristics of a creative teacher. 

How does the pupil help in creative teaching? 

1. The pupil can take advantage of every opportunity to actively participate in 
pupil-teacher planning, thus assisting the teacher in meeting individual needs. 

2. Pupils can act as good-will ambassadors between the home and school; pro- 
mote better understanding of the parents, when there is a departure from con- 
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ventional methods. When parents feel security in understanding the school’s poli- 
cies, their visits to the school are more frequent and enjoyable. 

In what degree does creative teaching depend upon material resources? 

1. The creative teacher depends less upon the amount of material resources than 
on the extent to which available materials are put to effective use. This may be done 
by: 

(a) adapting materials to the background of the group 

(b) recognizing and providing for individual differences 

(c) bringing the pupil into the program by teacher-pupil planning 

(d) recognizing and developing curiosity and imagination. 

In summary, what are the qualities in a teacher which produce creative teaching? 

1. It would be next to impossible to catalogue all of-the qualities of the truly 
creative teacher, nor by doing so would we make it possible for anyone in the pro- 
fession to attain such perfection. Each creative teacher is a dynamic individual. 
However, there are some outstanding qualities which all such individuals seem to 
possess. They are: 

(a) ‘smagination, to foresee the possibilities in her work 

(b) courage and willingness, to try out new ideas 

(c) v*tality, to stimulate others and personal enthusiasm for the job 

(d) knowledge, concerning child development and how he learns 

(e) rich cultural background 

(f) sense of responsibility 

(g) sense of humor 

(h) well-adjusted personality. 


Committee Members 


I. The Creative Teacher Recognizes the Special Character of Creative T eaching— 
Lois M. Chatterley, Anna M. Jones, Bertha Kelley, Phyllis A. Nichols, Eva L. 
Richardson, Audrey E. Zilisch, Ruth B. Watson, Chairman; Margaret Ruth Smith, 
Consultant. 


GROUP II. THE CREATIVE TEACHER USES THE 
TECHNIQUE OF GROUP WORK 


The composition of the group discussing this problem was ideal in that the 
members represented two entirely different levels of readiness for discussion of 
group techniques. 

As an underlying phase of the discussion, the technique of group work was 
pointed up, and the possibilities of using this technique to bring a widely divergent 
group to the point where they might work satisfactorily together was skillfully 
indicated by the very action of the members of the assembled. 

It was necessary to clarify the thinking of the group at the beginning of the first 
meeting so that we might work on the phases of group work that appeared to be of 
interest to all the members. Since the levels of readiness were quite different, it was 
also necessary to provide a basis for common understanding of what processes are 
involved in using the technique of group dynamics. 

The following questions were raised as being pertinent and particularly valuable 
in defining the problem. 
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W hat is the creative teacher? 

The group agreed that Dr. Helene Hartley's definition of the creative teacher was 
definitely acceptable. It was suggested by members of the group that the creative 
teacher has imagination and ingenuity. Her love of teaching directs her to guide and 
bring out the potential within the child. The creative teacher is courageous and 
honest, and she respects the individual differences of the children with whom she 
comes in contact. She is constantly using and investigating new and approved 
methods of instruction in order that she may do the best piece of work possible. 

W hat is group work? 

Considerable discussion of the technique of Group Dynamics took place. The 
similarity of the technique to those techniques being used by creative teachers for 
years was consistently brought to the front. Particular emphasis was placed on the 
caution necessary in using the technique and the distinct need to avoid becoming a 
slave to the technique to the detriment of the product. It is, the group agreed, far 
more important to get group participation as a means of solving a common problem 
than it is to be devoted to, and preoccupied with, a technique designed to assist in 
arriving at that participation. 

Why is it of value? 

The value of group work needs no promotion or publicity. The creative teacher 
has recognized these values for many years and has used the technique to ad- 
vantage skillfully and wisely. The object of group work, of course, is to encourage 
each member to contribute, to feel a sense of responsibility toward solving the 
problem which confronts the group. The question of the necessity for limiting the 
size was raised, and it was agreed that a small group of fifteen allows more 
freedom of discussion. The value of informality in the group was pointed up, but 
care was exercised in presenting this phase of group work, for the group felt that 
this informality should be established through mutual respect of the members of 
the group. This was felt to be a basic concept of group work. Imposed informality 
was noted to be as unsatisfactory as imposed formality in group work. 

Some consideration was given, as it is in any good discussion of group work, to 
the recognition of the fact that lack of oral participation does not mean that the 
member of the group is a non-participant. It is quite possible to be thinking and 
participating in the group work without continued oral indication of this participa- 
tion. 

The use of group work in concrete situations was one particularly emphasized by 
the discussion group. Helpful suggestions were received from the members of the 
group who briefly described situations in which group work technique was highly 
successful. The use of group work in art was indicated as a particularly efficient way 
of allowing the child to recognize that his individual contribution is necessary in 
order to complete the group project. The technique of working together is one 
learned quickly in the art classroom and well developed as the child becomes aware 
of his representation in the group and his responsibility to uphold his section of the 
group enterprise. 

The therapeutic value of group work in the release of tension, particularly for 
adults and adolescents, was skillfully indicated by the observations of a trained 
observer as well as by the action of the group and illustrated by a description of a 
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program in high school designed to permit adolescents to discuss their problems and 
be aware that others have problems similar to theirs. 

What are the general types of group work bases for grouping? 

The kinds of grouping were a source of major discussion. Such categories as 
achievement and ability grouping within subject matter areas, common disability 
grouping, center of interest grouping, discussion grouping and many others were 
pointed up as worth-while and effective techniques in every classroom when skill- 
fully used. Examples of each kind of grouping in classroom situations were offered 
by members of the discussion group. The need for flexibility within each type of 
grouping was emphasized as was the need for complete freedom in allowing 
movement from one group to another to suit the individual needs of each student. 

What grouping techniques have been found to be satisfactory? 

The use of the techniques of role playing, socio-drama, sociograms and similar 
vehicles of group participation were discussed and each technique was illustrated by 
a member of the discussion group in describing a situation within a school building 
in which the technique was successfully used. The use of role playing and the socio- 
drama were illustrated in such classes as home economics where these techniques 
used skillfully, and not too often, might well assist children to see themselves in a 
different light and arrive at the point of correcting their faults through recognition 
of them in an entirely new situation. Caution, of course, was urged in the use of any 
one of the techniques. Again it was agreed that the creative teacher has been using 
these techniques skillfully and wisely for many years. A final caution to consider 
mores and cultural levels of the group before using these techniques was offered 
by members of the group who had observed some difficulty with the techniques. 

The use of group work with all students within a given school was illustrated 
by several members of the group who cited student council organizations in which 
every grade was allowed to participate. Group work within the school was also cited 
through examples of entire schools participating in planning programs for the 
community. Group work within the classroom in planning programs for special 
occasions such as ‘“Mother’s Day’’ parties was also given as a most effective means 
of using the talents of each child toward a group enterprise. 

There seemed little need for pointing up the values of group work for the value 
is evident, of course, to all good teachers. The necessity for the fine hand of the 
creative teacher to guide the child into an area in which he may enjoy success and 
make a contribution, was called to the attention of the group as emphasis for the 
discussion of the teacher’s responsibility in assisting the children to work together 
in a group for the solution of a common problem and for the edification of each 
member of the group. 

W hat is group dynamics? How does it function? 

A most helpful bibliography of materials for additional reading on the techniques 
of group work was suggested by members of the discussion group and appears 
below. It should be noted that this bibliography in no way pretends to be all-inclu- 
sive. It is, rather, a compilation of helpful suggestions in each area as offered by 
members of the group. The particular value of the discussion group concerned with 
the topic ““The Creative Teacher Uses the Technique of Group Work” was that it 
permitted members of the group to discuss the techniques of group work and at 
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the same time be members of a group who were learning the technique of working 
together and studying the changes within the group. This phase of learning was 
particularly valuable for all and was most skillfully called to the attention of the 
group as a whole by Thelma Barnes, who served as the Observer of the group 
and provided a frame of reference which permitted the group to examine them- 
selves and to adjust to working together quickly and wisely. 
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GROUP III. THE CREATIVE TEACHER MEETS AND 
CONSIDERS CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


The controversial issue, as defined by the committee, refers to a matter on which 
there are diverse opinions and biases, based upon emotional or intellectual judg- 
ments. Our thinking on its relationship to creative teaching follows: 

Why teach about controversial issues? 

The need for intelligent understanding of contemporary problems is basic. To 
meet this need, the teacher must be prepared to provide both enlightening experi- 
ences and appropriate factual materials from which just opinions can be developed. 

Formulation of a policy by teachers and administrators for the teaching of contro- 
verstal issues. 

Such policy will state clearly that instruction must not be indoctrination, and 
it must provide the teacher with protection from attacks by pressure groups. 

Attitudes of parents and the consideration of local conditions. 

Community cooperation is essential and can be incorporated in any planning that 
provides for the teaching of controversial issues. The experiences in Hayward and 
in San Francisco give evidence of the support that parents and other citizens are 
. ready to extend to the schools. 

The teacher's part in preparing students to deal with controversial issues. 

Every teacher, regardless of subject field, will find that emphasis on straight 
thinking, reflection and judgment will be the best preparation a student can possess. 

Controversial issues and the curriculum. 

The role of the curriculum staff is a most important one. Here, the policies and 
principles are established, the framework constructed and the materials suggested. 
Provision for consideration of unsolved problems must be a part of that framework 
in order to guarantee intelligent, functioning citizens. 

Techniques and materials for handling controversial issues. 

The recognition of differences imposes the obligation to provide methods and 
materials fitting needs and abilities, with emphasis on such concrete aids as charts, 
films, recordings and dramatic presentations. 

Evaluating the study of controversial issues. 

The measure of the effectiveness of such teaching is the extent to which the 
participating students display an eagerness to examine source data, evaluate it 
critically and come to conclusions on the basis of logical thinking and sound 
judgment. 

Committee Members 

Ill. The Creative Teacher Meets and Considers Controversial Issues—Lenore 
Geweke, Marilyn M. Hamilton, Dorothy M. Hess, Mary A. Kitson, Martha Schal- 
ler, Yvonne W. Seidel, Nancy G. Throop, Vera H. Wertheim, Alice M. Kemp, 
Chairman; May V. Seagoe, Consultant; C. Lorene Fritch, Secretary. 


GROUP IV. THE CREATIVE TEACHER APPRECIATES 
HER IMPORTANCE IN COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 
SETTING AND PHILOSOPHY 


The pride and faith which American people generally have in their schools is one 
of the most unifying factors in this great heterogeneous nation. Universally they 
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support their schools, sometimes financially because they must, but more often be- 
cause they believe in the schools as the greatest source of strength for democracy. 
They believe that the schools and the teachers stand for ideals to which a// can 
subscribe. 

The people have a right to expect their schools and teachers to be a vital force 
in the communities which support them. However, this right sometimes leads to 
pressures upon a teacher or a school. Democracy, by its nature, implies adherence 
to the principle of the greatest good for the greatest number, a consideration of 
the rights of the individual and respect for both majority and minority opinion. 
Therefore, the school and the teacher should be protected from any pressures that 
violate these principles. The job of the school is education; therefore, the funda- 
mental, necessary activities of the school should not be jeopardized by unreasonable 
community demands in time, energy, personnel or equipment. The school admini- 
stration should establish protective policies, or refer all questionable demands to an 
examining board. These policies should be clearly defined, so that teachers will not 
be vulnerable to the unwarranted demands of pressure situations. On the other 
hand, it is expected that the schools will furnish leaders because of their trained 
personnel. The creative teacher should be given opportunity to act constructively in 
community situations. She knows the character of her community and has the imagi- 
nation to recognize or anticipate the need for action. 

The creative teacher will want to be a part of community activities, because she 
is interested in people and owes them the rich contributions of her good citizenship. 
She will want to vote, to belong to groups of professional and lay people, to sponsor 
worthy causes, as well as to find opportunities for her own physical and mental 
regeneration and relaxation. 

The creative teacher will be especially interested in those activities which in- 
fluence the homes, lives, standards and ideals of her pupils. She will choose wisely 
among many activities open to her in order that she may join her strength with 
forces consistent with democratic life and government. She will lead and inspire the 
imaginations of pupils to take part in activities which partake of community signifi- 
cance in the school in order that the interest, enthusiasm, skill and conviction 
engendered will carry over into home and community. She will approach teaching- 
learning situations in the role of a leader, with broader experience and deeper ap- 
preciation than her pupils. She will be vitally concerned with the wholesome 
adjustment of each individual child in school, in the home and in the community, 
as these environments are integral factors in the development of the child’s per- 
sonality. She will strive to help her pupils free their minds of unwarranted fears, 
prejudices and complexes toward community groups, institutions, political parties, 
religions and races. This she will do through direction in clear, scientific thinking. 

In the final analysis, only the child can develop his personality and his life to 
that end for which we aspire in creative teaching; a way of life worthy, however, 
of the wholehearted backing of our entire school system, and of the hope and 
entrusted faith of our taxbearing American people. These are the reasons for our 
faith as teachers in the creative spark which we are striving to kindle in the hearts 
and imaginations of our boys and girls, the spark which we are helping them carry 
out into their homes and communities and way of living. What mission can be 
more important? 
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SPECIFIC COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES TO WHICH THE CREATIVE 
TEACHER CAN CONTRIBUTE EFFECTIVELY 


1. Clubs and programs which promote world understanding and better inter- 
national relationships, such as UNESCO and other United Nations organizations. 

2. Activities which facilitate a better understanding and appreciation of the func- 
tions of our own national, state and local governments. 

3. Teacher-pupil participation in cultural activities, such as band concerts, chorus 
and glee-club performances, dramatic presentations, speakers’ bureaus on radio or 
television, press releases, recreational centers, hospital visitations when appropriate, 
welfare and community improvement. 

4. Contacts which bring school and community together should be encouraged by 
administrators, teachers and pupils. Parent-Teacher teas and semi-social gatherings 
can be made the pleasant media through which questions concerning school cur- 
ricula and policy may be asked and answered. Lay leaders may be invited to talk 
with teachers concerning current ethical codes which should or should not influence 
pupil behavior in the community. Judges and law enforcement officers are usually 
willing to come into the school and explain the reasons for certain laws and their 
enforcement. Licensing of bicycles is often done by the police on the school grounds. 
Many schools have established the policy of inviting in business and trade experts 
in order to find out just how realistic curricular offerings and equipment are from 
the standpoint of practical business requirements. 

5. The school and community should work cooperatively in their approach to 
the many special problems which arise frequently to vex our civilization, such as 
cheating and dishonesty in school, business and government; gambling; the handling 
of drug and dope addicts; sex offenses, general promiscuity and disrespect regarding 
sex; rowdiness in theatres and other public places; lack of cooperation with law 
enforcement agencies; undemocratic practices in exclusive social groups. 


CONCLUSION 


1. The creative teacher will sympathetically study the situation. She will discover 
areas where she knows she can work effectively, and she will share responsibility. 
She will maintain her personal life and identity, and she will not be submerged by 
external influences nor exhaust herself emotionally and physically. 

2. Teachers who participate with intelligent conviction and rich experience in 
community activities, those who partake of the significance of democracy and the 
free educational process to which our citizenry subscribe, are worthy of highest 
tribute. Their importance to the future of our nation is beyond reckoning! 
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Maude L. Rupel, Chairman; B. Alice Crossley, Consultant; Zelma L. Huxtable, Sec- 
retary. 
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GROUP V. THE CREATIVE TEACHER USES 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS EFFECTIVELY 


An interesting discussion developed concerning the use of television in Philadel- 
phia in the Bok Technical and Vocational High School, where four sets are now 
being used under a new program. It was pointed out that the bulletin, News and 
Views, lists the schedules and that all schools have ready access to them. A new 
problem is already being encountered in the use of this, our newest audio-visual 
aid. We find when we show movies that the film may already have been seen on TV 
in the homes, thus there is a loss of pupil interest. Teachers must emphasize the 
possibility of learning from more than one viewing—this step to be a part of the 
teacher’s preparation of the class. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR APPLICATION 


The committee sees special possibilities in programs for less gifted pupils. Real 
learning, though it makes use of books, emphasizes evaluating them and relating 
them to what one already knows. They are to be used as a part of one’s daily life, 
not merely for memorizing book statements. The real learning is retained because 
what it implies is realistic, vital and necessary to one’s daily life. Audio-visual aids 
are often the best way to “‘clinch” and emphasize facts and concepts. 

Caution: Although it might be agreed that all teaching can be improved through 
the use of visual and auditory materials, sensory materials must not be introduced 
into every teaching situation. Such aids must be understood in their relationship 
to teaching as a whole. A teacher must not make this mistake of regarding visual 
and auditory techniques as ends in themselves. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR EFFECTIVE USE 


1. Better supervision in their use. 

2. In-service training of teachers. 

3. Proper previewing and preparation (motivation) of students. 

4. Accurate timing—using when pertinent—not isolated, but integrated with 
other experiences. 

5. Evaluating the success of the activity by varying methods. 


TYPES OF AUDIO-VISUAL EXPERIENCES 


Edgar Dale’s “Cone of Experience” was discussed, and the group agreed upon it 
as the best expression of their collective thinking relative to the essential types of 
audio-visual experience. 


SUMMARY STATEMENTS 


1. The creative teacher uses audio-visual aids ‘ntelligently. 

2. As teachers, we must avoid letting movies, film strips and slides become a poor 
substitute for student activities in a learning situation. 

3. A program of audio-visual aids does not necessarily mean a lot of expensive 
equipment. 

4. It is often desirable for students to construct the materials used in the teaching 
situation. 
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5. In the final analysis, the purpose of audio-visual materials seems to be simply 
one of promoting interest in learning and making possible better retention of what 
has been learned. 


BOOKS OF POSSIBLE INTEREST 


General: 
Dale, Edgar.Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. N.Y.: The Dryden Press, 1947. 
Kinder, James. Audio-Visual Techniques. N.Y.: American Book Co., 1950. 
Association for Student Teaching. Audio-Visual Materials in Teacher Education. Twenty-ninth 
yearbook, The Association, 1950. 
Elementary: 
Stern, Catherine. Children Discover Arithmetic. N.Y.: Harper & Bros., 1949. 
Grossnickle, Foster Earl. The Use of Visual Aids in the teaching of Arithmetic. N.Y.: Rambler 
Press, 1950. 
Slow Learners: 
Wittick, Walter A., and Faulks, J. G. Audio Visual Paths to Learning. N.Y.: Harper & Bros., 


1946. 
Committee Members 


V. The Creative Teacher Uses the Techniques of Group Work—Thelma I. 
Barnes, Margaret K. Bible, M. Virginia Biggy, Cynthia Dauch, Marion E. Dod- 
derer, F. Bernadine Ford, Marie E. McCabe, Ethel M. Moeller, Frances J. Moore, 
Thelma I. Waddle, Nadine Williams, Chairman; Grace H. Wilson, Consultant. 


GROUP VI. THE CREATIVE TEACHER FOSTERS GOOD 
HUMAN RELATIONS WITH THE HOME, 
SCHOOL AND ADMINISTRATION 


The thinking of the committee on this subject is best summarized by the follow- 
ing questions and answers: 

How can the creative teacher foster her own sense of personal security in order 
to have satisfactory human relations with pupils, parents, colleagues and admin- 
istrators? 

1. She should be alert to, and take advantage of, the potential resources in her 
total environment: physical, educational, cultural, social, emotional, moral and 
spiritual. 

2. She should be able to evaluate herself and others objectively. 

3. She should be willing to accept professional responsibility. 

4. She should be released from the confinement of rigid courses of study and rigid 
standards of administration. 

How can the creative teacher maintain an honest interest in, and respect for 
the individual? 

1. She should have a genuine liking for the child. 

2. She should accept him at the stage at which he is. 

3. She should have concern for the next step in his development. 

4. She should have an intelligent enthusiasm for work and the pupils. 

How can a creative teacher help pupils to recognize that differences in human 
beings are natural and are to be accepted? 

1. The teacher, herself, should understand and accept individual differences. 

2. She should provide situations whereby individual differences can be utilized 
and approved both by peers and adults. 
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How can the creative teacher help the child to develop an acceptance of himself 
as he is; meet the challenge of his own best abilities; and experience the satisfaction 
of successful effort? 

1. She has faith that every child can learn and will progress. 

2. She needs to have a comprehensive understanding of the child. 

3. She should be adaptable and resourceful in the flexibility of her programs. 

4. She should encourage self-motivation. 

5. She should provide opportunities for successful completion of experiences 
within the child’s capacity. 

6. She should maintain a high standard of excellence, but be generous in her 
recognition of effort. 

How can the creative teacher cooperate with the home to bring about better 
understanding and respect for the different abilities and capabilities of children? 

1. She should become acquainted with the home. 

2. She should establish rapport with the family. 

3. She should be friendly and hospitable. 

4. She should conduct conferences in which parents and teachers do the same 
amount of “Telling.” 

5. She should make parents feel that their children are accepted and enjoyed. 

6. She should help children feel that their parents are accepted. 


Committee Members 


VI. The Creative Teacher Fosters Wholesome Human Relations—Dorothy J. 
Christensen, Ellen V. Coe, Donna M. Custard, Dorothy S. Fisher, Dorothy E. 
Harpster, Edna M. Hollenbeck, Emma E. Kiefer, Glenda P. Pipkin, Inez Patterson, 
Chairman; Galeta M. Kaar, Consultant; Mary A. Bergen, Secretary. 


GROUP VII. THE CREATIVE TEACHER PROMOTES 
INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP WITH 
ALL TEACHERS 


In consideration of the topic, ‘The Creative Teacher Promotes International Fel- 
lowship with all Teachers,” the group found it necessary to define the word 
“fellowship.” Fellowship was interpreted to mean friendship, understanding, ac- 
ceptance, respect for the individual and a recognition of mutual interests and dif- 
ferences. 


THE NEED FOR FELLOWSHIP: 


The committee stressed the great need for emotional and spiritual fellowship 
among peoples of the world—the friendship that comes from a mutual appreciation 
of talents and cultural contributions of all individuals and nations. These spiritual 
and emotional values of a nation are of far greater importance than material wealth. 
Suspicion and fear must be eliminated by respect, understanding and a recognition 
of the importance of a nation’s culture in the development of personalities. Be- 
sides, each individual must be made to feel his own personal importance in the 
interpretation of the culture of his country and in the understanding of world 
economic conditions. 
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THE ROLE OF THE CREATIVE TEACHER: 


The creative teacher has a definite role in helping to forward international fellow- 
ship. 

First, she is given opportunity to work with teachers and students of other 
countries through organizations such as World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, International Association of Childhood Education, UNESCO, American 
Association of University Women, Business and Professional Women, Junior Red 
Cross and church groups. She considers the viewpoints of other teachers, and, at the 
same time expresses her own. She -enefits through the sharing of printed materials, 
music, art, exhibitions and movies. Thus, through mutual process of give and take, 
a development of understanding takes place. 

Second, the creative teacher is interested in the exchange program of teachers and 
students. She seeks the opportunity to meet representatives of other countries, and 
helps to lead them in developing understanding. As an exchange teacher in another 
country, she has an obligation to become an agency of good will. 

Third, the creative teacher, in her guidance of children and youth, emphasizes 
human elements of social studies. She helps to create an environment of friendly 
living and deep understanding in her classroom. 


Committee Members 


VII. The Creative Teacher Promotes International Fellowship with ALL Teach- 
ers—Mary Ellerman, Gertrude Esteros, C. Elizabeth Moodie, Rubylin Slaughter, 
Margaret A. Stewart, Zara O. Sumner, Marlys J. Swanson, Agnes Wilhelm, An- 
gela M. Beatty, Chairman; Katharine Pease, Consultant. 








EPORTS FROM COMMITTEES ON 
ASSOCIATION PROBLEMS 


I. CAMPUS-ALUMNZE CHAPTER RELATIONS 


The Committee on Campus-Alumnz Chapter Relations considered three major 
problems submitted by the chapters: 

1. Dual membership. 

2. Transfer to alumnz chapters, and the relationship that should exist between 
campus and alumnz chapters. 

3. Campus chapter-college relations. 

Concerning the question of dual membership the Committee agreed that under 
the Constitution only one interpretation is possible. Article XI, Section 2, provides 
for only one type of voting membership; namely, ‘‘a voting member is a regularly 
initiated member in a college or alumnz chapter who has paid all local and national 
dues for the current year. She is entitled—to vote and hold office in her college or 
alumnz chapter.” The word “or” used in two instances precludes voting in more 
than one chapter. Furthermore, a member should be registered with the National 
Office through just one chapter. 

However, nothing in the Constitution prevents a person being interested in 
more than one chapter. She may make financial contributions to a second chapter, 
attend meetings and serve in many capacities. In fact, inter-visitation should be 
encouraged. 

There was considerable discussion about the desirability of alumnz transferring 
from a campus chapter to an alumnz chapter in the same area. The situations 
throughout the country are most diverse. In some instances the wise thing has 
seemed to be to divide a group into an alumnz chapter and a campus chapter. In 
other situations where the two groups are not equally strong, the division has had 
undesirable effects. The Committee felt that no set rule should be made, as action 
in each situation would depend on the existing local conditions. 

Several solutions of the problem within the campus chapter have been sug- 
gested. In a few instances the student group and the alumnz group function more 
or less independently within the chapter. They have some separate activities and 
some joint ones, such as Founders’ Day ceremonies and initiations. Where it is 
advisable that students and alumnz work together in a chapter it is desirable that 
the offices be divided between the two groups. 

Many chapters asked about the relationship that should exist between campus 
and alumnz chapters. Here again, the Committee believed that this depends on 
the need in each situation. Whether or not one chapter serves another in an ad- 
visory capacity should be determined by mutual agreement of the two chapters. 
This problem may well be submitted to the visiting national officer at the time 
of her visit. 

In the matter of transfers the point was made that insufficient use is made of 
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the existing procedures for transfer. Campus chapters have the following responsi- 
bilities: 

1. To orient new members to the meaning of Pi Lambda Theta and the desira- 
bility of continued membership wherever they may be. 

2. To be aware of the machinery for transfer. 

3. To inform its members of the possibility of transfer. 

4. To give members leaving the campus information about alumnz chapters 
in the areas to which they are going. 

5. To urge members leaving the local chapter to affiliate with an alumnz chapter. 

6. To notify alumnz chapters when members move to their areas. 

7. To encourage members transferring from a campus chapter to affiliate with 
the alumnz chapter rather than the campus chapter when moving to an area where 
both exist. 

8. To inform members that initiative for transfer should be taken by the indi- 
vidual. 

9. To point out the advisability of field membership when active membership 
in any chapter is not possible. 

The last topic did not pertain directly to Campus-Alumnz Chapter Relations, 
but the Committee was asked to consider how campus chapters could get better 
publicity on the campus and engage in joint activities with the college. Printed 
leaflets giving information, designed for distribution on the campus were sug- 
gested. Many chapters have open teas, and joint meetings with other campus groups 
and fraternities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


1. That the National Board explain in greater detail, either through the Journal 
or some other means, Article XI, Section 2 (page 4), of the Constitution concern- 
ing voting members, in order to make clear the impossibility of dual voting mem- 
bership. 

2. That the National Board, either through the Journal or by other means, give 
continued emphasis to the existing transfer procedure and the responsibility of 
each chapter in making use of it. 


Committee Members 


Campus-Alumnea Chapter Relations—Dorothy J. Christensen, Marion R. de 
Coligny, Inez Petterson, Vera H. Wertheim, Agnes Wilhelm, Margaret K. Bible, 
Chairman; Ethel Wooden, Consultant. 


II. COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE CHAPTER PROBLEMS 


The main purpose of this committee was to exchange ideas, answer specific and 
general questions, and to learn new procedures. 


SELECTION OF NEW MEMBERS AND INITIATION: 


The selection and initiation of new members was discussed. Parts of the con- 
stitution concerning member selection were clarified. 
The suggestion came from the committee that the sponsor of each new mem- 
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ber act as a big sister, and that she answer any questions the new member might 
have about Pi Lambda Theta. The duties of the big sister should also include 
introducing the new member to other Pi Lambda Thetans. A discussion of the 
relationship of college chapters to alumnz chapters was also presented here. 

In the larger universities, the problem of knowing each candidate for member- 
ship often arises. Helpful suggestions were: 

1. Teas for eligible women. 

2. Personal interviews. 

3. Big sisters or sponsors for each new candidate. 

Orientation of candidates for an immediate and continued interest in Pi Lambda 
Theta was considered essential in pre-initiation programs. Points to be stressed are: 

1. The meaning of Pi Lambda Theta. 

2. The purposes of Pi Lambda Theta. 

3. The Journal as a professional publication. 

4. The duties of membership. 

5. The financial obligation to the association. 

Important in the selection of candidates is faculty recommendation. In order 
that the faculty members know what we wish in a Pi Lambda Thetan, an informal 
gathering might be arranged at which an association member may acquaint them 
with the purposes and standards of Pi Lambda Theta. In this way, the faculty 
member will not sign the recommendation merely on the basis of a slight acquaint- 
ance with the candidate. 


PROGRAM AND PROJECT ACTIVITIES: 


Programs and projects are very important in maintaining interest in Pi Lambda 
Theta, both locally and nationally. Some suggestions for activities were: 

1. Different hostesses for each meeting to interest people in attending. They 
should greet members and guests, and help with the refreshments. 

2. Telephone committees may be established to contact members for meetings 
and programs. 

3. Assignments should be made to each member to serve on at least one program 
or committee. 

4. Panel discussions have proved successful with members of the chapter par- 
ticipating. Some panels suggested were: 1) Student-teacher panel 2) Supervisory 
teacher panel 3) Combined meeting with Phi Delta Kappa and faculty members 
discussing a subject such as ‘‘Are We Qualified to Teach?” 

5. Fun night with special program. Also pot-luck suppers, picnics, and barbe- 
cues may be used. 

6. How the teacher should look and speak might be answered at a question and 
answer session, with a department store buyer or a drama department member 
supplying some of the information. 

7. Good summer school programs may hold interest of present members, and 
regain interest of some inactives who have returned for the summer school session. 
Possibly a weekly luncheon in a special corner of the cafeteria would give Pi 
Lambda Thetans a chance to become reacquainted. 

Contributions and services to the college are an important part of Pi Lambda 
Theta. Some activities in chapters are: 
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. School of Education review of pertinent local events in education. 
Loan funds and scholarships. 

Aid to exchange students on high school and college level. 
Advisory capacity to lay community boards. 

Aid to children in state schools. 

Orientation program for new teachers. 


AY RYN 


OFFICER SELECTION: 

Officer selection is very important to the chapter, but the group must determine 
its own policy in this matter. Two main suggestions were made by the com- 
mittee concerning this: 

1. The election of officers should be held early enough in the spring that the 
outgoing officers could aid the new officers in learning and assuming their responsi- 
bilities. 

2. Advisors might be appointed from the faculty members to assist student ofh- 
cers when they become over-loaded with class and activity responsibilities. 


PUBLICITY: 


Publicity of the chapter on the individual campus has become a real problem. 
Means of achieving campus-wise notice might be: 

1. Picture and article on a prominent campus member of Pi Lambda Theta 
and/or news of chapter activities in local and college papers. 

2. Freshman orientation programs may include information about Pi Lambda 
Theta. 

3. Associated student sponsorship of an activities roundup. may be utilized by 
the chapter. 

4. A tea may be given for those girls entering the College of Education. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


The Committee recommends: 

1. That a shorter leaflet be printed in a form similar to the Sigma Chapter leaflet. 

2. That in planning the biennial council for 1953, the program be so arranged 
that all college chapter delegates will have an opportunity to attend a session on 
college chapter problems. 


Committee Members 


Problems of College Chapters—Muriel E. Arends, Donna M. Custard, Gertrude 
Esteros, C. Elizabeth Moodie, Marilyn Nittler, Nadine J. Phillips, Eva L. Richerson, 
Zella R. Ruslander, Yvonne W. Seidel, Marlys J. Swanson, Winnie A. Wilkins, 
Glenda P. Pipkin, Chairman; Ghelma Chisholm, Consultant. 


III. COMMITTEE ON NEW CHAPTERS 
After briefly reviewing the report of the Extension Committee, your Committee 
on New Chapters began to delve into the background of difficulties involved in 
expansion to discover what could be done to speed the process, yet still preserve the 
high standards of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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The question of chartering chapters in teachers’ colleges was raised, followed 
by a discussion of means of evaluation. Difficulties were recognized in determining 
which colleges could support a chapter, whether the reason for this be small size, 
lower academic standards, or competition with some other organization. It was 
agreed that a board of well-qualified educators, names unknown, could evaluate 
these schools. They would probably accept this task if they were allowed to remain 
anonymous, but this very anonymity would undoubtedly stir the resentment of 
the petitioning colleges. The difficulties are great, but our group feels the urgent 
need of continued efforts to bring more women, who are well qualified, into Pi 
Lambda Theta. 

Alumnz groups should review the possibilities of subdivision when a chapter 
becomes too large in membership or area. College chapters which do not have an 
alumnz chapter nearby should evaluate their situation to see whether the formation 
of separate chapters would be of benefit to them. A suggestion was presented to 
the effect that the various chapters submit to the National Board the names of per- 
sons whom they feel to be capable of forming the nucleus for a new chapter. If 
more alumnz groups were organized they, along with the present college chapters, 
could help to foster new college chapters. 

Two of the difficulties of starting new chapters are lack of publicity in the 
colleges and slowness in granting a charter. By the time of installation, under the 
present situation, the students who have been interested are about to graduate. A 
proposed solution to this problem is to work though a dynamic person on the 
staff of the college, who is enthusiastic toward Pi Lambda Theta and who will 
provide a stabilizing influence. 

The matter of publicity has as many solutions as a creative person can imagine. 
One of the ideas was to print an interesting and entertaining brochure for nation- 
wide distribution. (The problem of cost would of course have to be considered.) 
Another idea is to include in the Journal not only educational articles, but also, to 
place more emphasis upon activities of the various chapters. Publicity among the 
freshmen and sophomores would build interest on campuses which have chapters 
so that more enthusiasm and loyalty to Pi Lambda Theta would be developed during 
college membership. Perhaps initiation earlier than the junior year would also 
help in this respect and serve to achieve greater continuity. 

This Committee feels that very soon Pi Lambda Theta must consider the forma- 
tion of chapters outside the United States and that the National Organization should 
explore the financial and other problems which would be involved with the inclu- 
sion of foreign chapters. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


1. The committee recommends that Pi Lambda Theta encourage the formation 
of chapters in teachers’ colleges which give promise of maintaining strong chap- 
ters, and that the Extension Committee take immediate steps to develop a procedure 
of passing upon qualifications of colleges for teachers. 

2. It is recommended that the National Board adopt an aggressive, continuing 
policy of evaluating and selecting colleges where it would be feasible and desirable 
to promote a college chapter, and report these findings to near-by chapters for 
sponsorship. 
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Committee Members 


New Chapters—Lois M. Chatterley, Marion E. Dodderer, Frieda Alice Renfro, 
Rubylin Slaughter, Ruth B. Watson, Audrey E. Zilisch, Mary A. Kitson, Chairman; 
Helen A. Walker, Consultant. 


IV. COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


The Committee on Membership wishes to bring to the attention of the National 
Council the following suggestions: 

1. Before initiation, impress candidates that Pi Lambda Theta is a continuing 
organization with continuing responsibilities and opportunities for service; that 
membership means more than an honor bestowed. 

2. That alumnz chapters be kept informed of college graduates who may ke 
prospective alumnz members in a particular area. 

3. That local field members be discouraged; active members are preferred. 

Most of the questions on membership turned in to the Committee by chapters are 
answered in the National Constitution and By-Laws, but the format and wording 
of Article XI makes interpretation difficult. . 

The Committee discussed the various qualifications for membership as interpreted ~ 
by individual chapters. The format and wording of the National Constitution, Ar- 
ticle XI, Section 3, Page 6, paragraph 6, “‘Qualifications of Candidates for Mem- 
bership,” needs clarification. It has been interpreted in two ways: 

1. That the academic qualifications of the graduate students be based upon both 
undergraduate and graduate scholastic record; or 

2. That the academic qualifications of the graduate students be based upon 
graduate scholastic achievement only. 

The committee favors this second interpretation. 

In the light of a great deal of discussion, the Membership Committee wants to 
know if ‘‘Blackballing” is in accordance with the philosophy of the National Coun- 
cil and if such power is implied in Article XI, Section 4, Page 7, paragraph 1, 
“Method of Election?” 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


1. That a study be made of chapter procedures relating to voting on candidates 
for membership. 

2. That interpretation of qualifications of graduate candidates be made by the 
National Board. 

3. That a study of constitutional format be made for Article XI, Section 3, 
“Qualifications of Candidates for Membership.” 


Membership—Ellen V. Coe, Dorothy E. Harpster, Martha Schaller, Doris L. 
Stearns, Margaret A. Stewart, Pauline E. Thomas, Chairman; B. Alice Crossley, 
Consultant. 


V. COMMITTEE ON CONTINUED MEMBERSHIP 


The Committee on Continued Membership considered its problem as divided 
into two major areas: 
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1. Determination of basic reasons for dropping active membership. 

2. Some practical suggestions to chapters for stimulating continued membership. 

In considering the first major area, the returned questionnaires of a survey on 
drop-outs from membership, conducted by the National Office, were reviewed. 
These revealed that of those responding, approximately one-quarter have asked to 
be reinstated and another quarter are inactive because no chapter exists in their 
present locality. Among the remaining half, the prevalent reason for inactivity is 
apparently the fact that the member is too busily engaged in other enterprises. 
Some other reasons are, distance from locality of chapter, member moving to new 
locality, and loss of interest in chapter program. 

In considering the second major area the group discussed many ways in which 
each individual chapter may help to stimulate continued membership and in which 
some chapters are now helping to do so. The committee urges each chapter to study 
the following suggestions resulting from this discussion and to utilize those which 
may be of service in its program for stimulating continued membership: 

1. Hold an introductory meeting for prospective members in which it is pointed 
out to the proposed initiates that membership in this organization should be con- 
sidered not only a privilege, but a lifetime activity with obligations and responsi- 
bilities for service. Ways of continuing active membership should be described. 
It should be emphasized that Pi Lambda Theta is a professional organization. 

2. There should be continuous interaction between campus and alumnz chapters. 
This can be accomplished in the following ways: 

College chapters should make themselves responsible for having those about to 
leave the campus fill out a form of personal information. This might include the 
area in which they expect to be living or working following graduation. This form 
should be passed on by the college chapter to the local alumne chapter or to the 
chapter with which the member can affiliate in another district. 

Alumnz chapters should carry on a follow-up on graduating college members by 
making use of the above mentioned forms and invite them to affiliate with the 
alumnz group. 

Wherever possible, alumnz chapters should invite graduating seniors to a com- 
bined social-professional meeting shortly before their separation from college. 

Wherever possible, college chapters should invite outstanding members of the 
alumnz chapter to meet with the college members especially at such times as initia- 
tion and pledging. 

3. Chapters should write to National every fall asking for names and addresses 
of members who have moved into their locality. 

4. Chapters should urge members moving from one locality to another to transfer 
their membership instead of dropping it. 

5. Chapters should urge the attendance of members at regional and national con- 
ventions in order to establish a strong feeling of unity in the organization. 

6. Chapters should urge members to indicate when they may have to be inactive 
for a period of time and have a committee, organized for the purpose, contact such 
members at the end of the period of inactivity to bring them back into active par- 
ticipation through definite assignments of specific responsibilities for the ensuing 
year. 
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7. Chapters should keep contact with inactive and field members through a 
chapter newsletter. 

8. Chapters should make provisions for continuous strong leadership in both 
local and national groups. 

9. When a combination college and alumnz chapter discovers that such an ar- 
rangement is no longer feasible because of too wide differences in interests, steps 
should be taken to evaluate the chapter’s contribution to the growth of all members, 
and if necessary, make changes in its organization. 

10. Chapters having membership scattered over a large area might benefit from 
an arrangement whereby meetings are held in different localities within the area. 

11. Chapter programs should be dynamic; provide for the professional develop- 
ment of each member; and attempt to achieve the purposes of Pi Lambda Theta. 
Some suggestions are to: 

a. make programs varied and vary times of meeting to meet the needs of as 
many members as possible 
b. encourage active participation on the part of every member by the assignment 
of specific responsibilities throughout each year 
c. organize an active telephone committee for personal contact with members 
and for the urging of attendance at chapter functions 
d. whenever possible plan the program sufficiently ahead of time that the type 
of each function and its date may be in the hands of members at the begin- 
ning of the year 
utilize community resources as much as possible 
f. bring notices and problems from National to the attention of the total mem- 
bership for discussion and action, rather than keep them within the bound- 
aries of the executive committee. 

12. Each chapter should stress the benefits of life membership in Pi Lambda 
Theta 

13. Each chapter should make a periodic evaluation of its effectiveness in stimu- 
lating continued membership. 


RECOMMENDATION: 


It is recommended that the entire report of the Committee on Continued Mem- 
bership be disseminated among all chapters by the most feasible means and no 
later than October 1, 1951. 


© 


Committee Members 


Continued Membership—Angela M. Beatty, Jeanne P. Dauth, Dorothy S. 
Fisher, F. Bernadine Ford, Zara O. Sumner, Nadine Williams, Josephine Caporale, 
Chairman; Margaret Ruth Smith, Consultant; Dorothy M. Hess, Secretary. 


VI. COMMITTEE ON THE JOURNAL 


As a preliminary to presenting the formal report, we feel the need of explaining 
our.procedure in arriving at our conclusions. We first formulated a set of ques- 
tions, in the light of which we appraised the Journal content and format; evaluated 
it in terms of the purposes of Pi Lambda Theta; noted its contribution toward better- 
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ing human relations; and finally decided upon some suggestions and recommenda- 
tions growing out of our appraisal. 

We voted unanimously that the Jornal is outstanding among publications of 
its type. We consider it a perfect exponent of the seven purposes of Pi Lambda 
Theta. By the important themes carried out in successive issues, the Journal con- 
tributes to all important phases of good human relations. Its format is pleasing; 
its feature departments have a never-ending appeal; it has dignity and scholarliness. 

In view of these conclusions, we make the following suggestions: 

1. That every Pi Lambda Thetan assume the responsibility of making the Journal 
better known and more widely used, by 

a. calling for it in city and university libraries 
b. quoting it as source material 

c. using it as teaching material 

d. lending it to non-members. 

2. That the Associate Editor be requested to remind chapter members, through 
their presidents, of this obligation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


1. That the nature of the content and the format of the Journal remain un- 
changed. 
2. That the Editorial Staff investigate the possibility of including the following 
features in the Journal; 
a. President’s Page 
b. serial bibliographies 
c. a listing of subjects of Master’s theses in institutions having Pi Lambda 
Theta chapters 
d. a “box” feature headed, perhaps, “Do you Know That?” 


Committee Members 
The Journal—Cynthia Dauch, C. Lorene Fritch, Lenore Geweke, Edna M. Hol- 
lenbeck, Zelma L. Huxtable, Anna M. Jones, Alice M. Kemp, Lucille Kessler, 
Marie E. McCabe, Donna J. McCosh, Frances J. Moore, Phyllis A. Nichols, Matri- 
lyn Nittler, Lois V. Pryor, Doris C. Reese, Eva L. Richardson, Maude L. Rupel, 
Emma E. Kiefer, Chairman; Gladys Coryell and Beulah Benton Tatum, Consultants. 


VII. PROGRAM AND PROJECTS COMMITTEE 


The following report represents a summary of the suggestions made by our 
Committee. 


THEMES 


1. Teacher Develops Personal Resources. 

2. Leaders in Local Community Progress. 

3. Panorama of Our Times. 

4. Toward Better Teaching. 

5. International Understanding: How are we Educating Our Children for Better 
World Understanding? 

6. The Teacher Broadens Her Horizons. 
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7. The Mid-Century Teacher. 

8. Look to Tomorrow. 

9. Understanding Our Community. 
10. Teacher Recruitment. 
11. UNESCO 
12. Human Rights. 


METHODS OF DISCUSSION 


1. Panel of teachers. 

2. Panel of women engaged in industry and the other professions other than 
teaching. 

3. Guest speakers: both men and women adults. 

4. Panel of high school students meeting with Pi Lambda Thetans to discuss 
problems of interest to prospective teachers. 


INTERESTING GROUP ACTIVITIES 


1. Preparation of dinners through cooperative group effort. 

2. Field trips with stopovers for lunch. 

3. Folk dancing and fun together. 

4. Correspondence with foreign teachers. 

5. Legislative luncheons during legislative years in order to inform members of 
pertinent issues. 


SOCIAL COOPERATION WITH OTHER GROUPS 


1. Joint tea with Phi Delta Kappa, Delta Kappa Gamma, and/or Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

2. Joint Christmas party. 

3. Joint meetings in which important speakers are shared. 


SUGGESTED DISCUSSION TOPICS 


1. For Prospective Teachers: requirements for teaching and demands made upon 
teachers. 
2. General Suggestions for Regular Meetings: 
a. book reviews 
b. stimulating educational topics 
c. Future Teachers of America 
d. Pi Lambda Theta’s relationship to other honorary organizations such as Phi 
Delta Kappa and Delta Kappa Gamma 
3. Fields to be Explored: 
a. health: public, physical, mental 
b. human relations: interfaith, inter-racial, problems of the exclusion of 
women from certain fields 
c. mass media: television and radio 
d. camping: the day camps as supported by the public; farm-life experiences 
provided by the school for children of the metropolitan area. 
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PROJECTS 


1. An award to an outstanding junior girl in a local high school. 

2. Scholarships (often in the name of an outstanding Pi Lambda Thetan). 

3. Subscription to worthy building funds. 

4. Beginning Teachers’ Conference with members of Pi Lambda Theta as con- 
sultants. 

5. Preparation of a list of available speakers for P.T.A. and similar organiza- 
tions, 

6. Review of Research; publication of important research which would other- 
wise never be published. 

7. Public relations. 

8. Welcoming tea to new women students. 

9. Christmas tea; each member to bring a holiday-wrapped gift to be distributed 
to service men or needy groups. 

10. Tea for prospective teachers; list of students can be procured from nearby 
high school principals. 

11. Sponsor Future Teachers of America (FTA). 

12. Teacher recruitment. 

13. Sending of CARE and other packages to needy peoples, schools and con- 
valescent homes. 

14. Supplying of library books to needy institutions, schools. 

15. Supplying of modern clothing to foreign students coming to the United 
States to study. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. Rotate members on program committee in order to secure fresh ideas and still 
maintain continuity and retain experienced assistance. 

2. Plan program early. 

3. Have group participation, when the members actually participate, the pro- 
gram functions more successfully. 

4, Stimulate attendance at meetings with teas, interesting guest speakers and 
arrangement of convenient meeting places and dates. 

5. Appoint hospitality groups; use of a different one for each meeting. 

6. Take meetings to members; in densely populated areas, meeting places can 
be arranged to accommodate groups. 

7. Use most of the members—all if possible—on committees. 

8. Sponsor a breakfast, luncheon or tea for Pi Lambda Theta groups at all edu- 
cational conferences or conventions. 

9. Report the projects and plans of groups to those members unable to attend 
regularly in monthly news letters. 

10. Send gifts from Pi Lambda Theta groups to teachers in devastated areas. 

11. Celebrate Founders’ Day during November using the Founders’ Day cere- 


mony. 
12. President’s Tea; sponsored by the president and the vice-president of the 


chapter. 
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13. Share summer experiences at September meeting. Suggested title, “Summer 
Tales.” 

14. December 10, 1951, will be the third anniversary of the signing of the 
DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS. Information can be secured from Dr. 
Ben F. Carruthers, Office of the United Nations, New York, N.Y. 

15. Serve as curriculum consultants in areas where such service would be solicited 
and appreciated. 

16. Use personal cumulative record cards in each chapter to keep pertinent in- 
formation concerning each member; offices held, activities, publications. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


That the program suggested materials be prepared by the National Program and 
Projects Committee, and distributed to the chapter program chairmen during April 
of each year. 


Committee Members 


Program and Projects—Mary A. Bergen, M. Virginia Biggy, Mary Ellerman, 
Vera M. Johnston, Ethel M. Moeller, Ruth C. Roberts, Thelma I. Waddle, Sarah 
E. Dritt, Chairman; May V. Seagoe and Grace H. Wilson, Consultants; M. Adeline 
Olson, Secretary. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas the officers, delegates and visitors to the Seventeenth Biennial Council 
of Pi Lambda Theta have been greatly challenged, professionally and personally, 
by having met at Cornell University August 19-23, 1951, they wish to acknowledge 
their indebtedness to the many persons who have made this such a profitable ex- 
perience: 

To the staff at Cornell University and citizens of Ithaca who generously ex- 
tended the hospitality and privileges of the community, and who worked selflessly 
to make the conference intellectually stimulating and enjoyable; with special 
acknowledgement for the contributions of the officers and members of Mu chapter, 
led by Dr. E. Corinne Galvin, Mrs. Esther Bratton and Dr. Mary Aikin as gracious 
hostesses, and the following officials of Cornell University; Mr. Raymond F. 
Howes, former Secretary of the University, Mr. Robert McCambridge, Assistant 
to the President, Mr. Bruce Payne, Assistant to the Vice-President, Dr. F. H. 
Rhodes, Professor of Industrial Chemistry and Director of School of Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering, Mr. M. R. Shaw, Manager Residential Halls, Miss 
Isabel Edson, Assistant to the Manager Residential Halls, Mr. Edgar A. Whiting, 
Assistant Director, Willard Straight Hall; for help on the exhibit to Dr. A. Leon 
Winsor, Director of the School of Education, Dr. Lloyd Elliott, Professor of Rural 
Education, Miss Marguerite La Proy, Assistant Professor of Rural Education, Miss 
Audrey O’Connor, Visual-Aids Specialist, and for custodial services to Mr. Gordon 
Jones of Olin Hall; 

To the Council committee chairmen and their committees for their careful plan- 
ning of the conference, Mrs. Galeta Kaar, Council Program, Dr. Grace Wilson, 
Local Arrangements, Miss Thelma Waddle, Katherine Foulke Ceremonial, Miss 
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Miriam Terry, Sunday Registration, Miss Mabel Claire Stark, Picnic, Miss Anna 
Frankle, Area Luncheons, Miss Ethel Wooden, Transportation, Dr. Margaret Ruth 
Smith, Selection of Place, Miss Mary Kitson and Mrs. Yvonne Seidel, Fun and 
Music, Miss Anna May Jones, Exhibitions and Miss Florence Wells, Parliamen- 
tarian; 

To Mrs. Helen Hoefer and chapter members of Mu, Beta and Alpha Nu Chap- 
ters, who served as hostesses at the Friendship Tea; 

To Mr. D. Leo Hayes, Assistant State Leader of County Agents, and Miss Mar- 
garet Redmond who helped in arranging the picnic; 

To our program participants who have given us inspiration and expanded our 
horizons. in Pi Lambda Theta and in many other educational fields, we wish to 
express appreciation to Dr. May V. Seagoe, who showed us the values of Pi Lambda 
Theta life membership, to Dr. Isabel Peard who made educational cooperation 
meaningful, to Dr. Helene Hartley for her excellent definition and explanation of 
the creative teacher, to Miss Edith Walker who made the ‘““White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth” live for us, to Dr. B. Alice Crossley, Miss Marion 
Seibel and Miss Ethel Wooden for their stimulating reports on international con- 
ferences; 

To the consultants of discussion groups through whose wise assistance and guid- 
ance the discussions were integrated; Dr. Margaret Ruth Smith, Miss Thelma 
Chisholm, Dr. Dorothy Veon, Dr. Helen Walker, Miss Mabel Claire Stark, Dr. 
B. Alice Crossley, Dr. Grace Wilson, Dr. Katharine Pease, Miss Gladys Coryell, 
Dr. Beulah Tatum, Dr. May Seagoe and Miss Ethel Wooden; 

To the Ithaca Chamber of Commerce; 

To Mr. John Masterman of the Ithaca Journal, Mr. L. Bliven and Mr. T. Haxton 
of the Syracuse Post Standard, who provided for news coverage of the sessions; 

To Miss Gertrude Grover of Radio Station WHCU for making arrangements 
for Dr. Beulah Tatum’s broadcast which publicized the organization and its pur- 
poses; 

To Mrs. Jeanne Dauth and her committee, who so successfully provided copy 
and photography to publicize Pi Lambda Theta and the 1951 Biennial Council; 

To Mr. Harold Bachman of the George Banta Publishing Company for his aid 
in the production of our P? Lambda Theta Journal; 

To Mr. Fred Dierks of the New York Central Railroad Company for services 
in providing travel estimates for Council delegates; 

To Mrs. Maud Cabell for her loyal and untiring service as Executive Secretary 
for which Pi Lambda Thetans express heartfelt thanks; 

To Miss Sydney Pierce, Office Assistant, for her helpful assistance; 

To all the retiring officers for their wisdom in guiding the course of events in 
Pi Lambda Theta during their term of office; Dr. Katharine Pease, our dynamic 
president, who, for her genuine concern for all people, will be remembered as an 
outstanding leader and democratic director; Miss Ethel Wooden, Vice-President 
and Chairman of the Public Affairs Committee, and Miss Thelma Chisholm, Vice 
President and Chairman of the Committee on Revision of the Constitution, for 
their visits to the chapters and continual help in the development of the organiza- 
tion’s program; Dr. May Seagoe, Consultant, for her counsel and guidance during 
the entire Council. 
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Therefore, be it resolved that the Seventeenth Biennial Council offers sincere 
gratitude to all of the above mentioned persons whose efforts have made this meet- 
ing a success. 

ELLEN COE 

MARILYN NITTLER 

Dorothy J. CHRISTENSEN 
THELMA BARNES 

DEBORAH C. PARTRIDGE, Chairman 














eNGnutes OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
BIENNIAL COUNCIL, 
AUGUST 19-23, 1951 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 19 


OPENING SESSION 


x here Seventeenth Biennial Council, held at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
was called to order at 10:30 A.M., Sunday, August 19, by the president, Kath- 
arine Pease, who greeted all national officers, chapter delegates, and visitors. She 
thanked members of the hostess chapter for their efforts in preparing for the Coun- 
cil, and introduced the members of the National Board and nominees for national 
offices. 

The parliamentarian, Florence Wells, informed the delegates of their responsi- 
bilities and powers as stated in the Constitution and By-Laws. 

The President spoke briefly about the purpose and functioning of Council and 
urged all delegates and visitors to look upon the Council as an opportunity to 
exchange ideas and to take back to their chapters suggestions and inspiration re- 
ceived from it. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:45 A.M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The General Session was called to order by the President at 2:15 P.M. and was 
addressed by Dr. Isabel J. Peard, personnel counselor at Cornell University, who 
spoke on “Co-operation in Education.” The meeting adjourned at 3:00 P.M. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 20 


MORNING SESSION 


The General Session was called to order at 9:00 A.M. by the President. She 
introduced Dr. Helene Hartley, professor of education at Syracuse University and 
a former vice-president, who gave the keynote address. 

The Executive Secretary called the roll of chapters and reported that delegates 
from Xi and Alpha Iota were absent. 

The Executive Secretary presented the Minutes of the 1949 Council which had 
been included in the Supplement to the December 1949 Journal. It was moved by 
Lois Pryor (San Jose), seconded, and carried that the minutes be approved as 
printed. 

Anne Fahy, Chairman, presented the Report of the Committee on Credentials, 
stating that two delegates were not fully accredited. The two delegates, Bertha 
Kelley (Chi) and Zelma Huxtable (Los Angeles), appealed the decision of the 
committee. It was moved by Thelma Barnes (Sigma), seconded, and carried that 
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the credentials of these two delegates be Accepted and that the delegates be seated. 

President Pease gave the Report of the President; B. Alice Crossley, the Report 
of the First Vice-President: Thelma Chisholm, Margaret Ruth Smith, Beulah Benton 
Tatum, and Ethel Wooden, the reports of the Vice-Presidents; May V. Seagoe, the 
Report of the Consultant; and Maud Cabell, the Report of the Executive Secretary. 

Beulah Benton Tatum gave the Report of the Journal Editor and introduced the 
new editor, Gladys Coryell, as well as those present who had served on the Journal 
staff during the biennium. Lettie Trefz, chairman, submitted the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Constitutions. In the absence of the chairman, the Report of the Extension 
Committee was presented by May V. Seagoe. In the absence of the chairman, the 
Report of the Loan Fund Committee was given by Florence Wells. B. Alice Crossley 
gave the Report of the Committee on the Education Conference and announced that 
M. Virginia Biggy (Alpha Gamma) would be the speaker. Thelma Chisholm sub- 
mitted the Report of the Program and Projects Committee. The Report of the Public 
Affairs Committee was presented by Ethel Wooden, and the Report of the Public 
Relations Committee by Roberta Shine. The president announced that the portions 
of reports requiring Council action would be submitted at a later date. 

Vera Johnston (Long Beach) moved that all reports be accepted; the motion 
was seconded, and carried. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:45 A.M. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 21 


MoRNING SESSION 


The General Session was called to order at 9:00 A.M. by the President, who 
introduced the new executive secretary, Ruth Mugford. 

Anne Fahy announced a correction to the Report of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials, stating that there were sixty-nine chapter delegates and eight officers with 
acceptable credentials, or a total of seventy-seven. It was stated that neither the dele- 
gate nor the alternate from Xi Chapter would be able to attend Council. 

Margaret Ruth Smith presented the Report of the Committee on Systemiza- 
tion of Life Membership Payments, recommending 1. that persons who do not wish 
to pay forty dollars in one lump sum be required to pay ten dollars by February 
first of four consecutive years; 2. that failure to pay the installment of ten dollars 
due by February first shall constitute delinquency. That the same regulations as for 
regular dues apply: ‘Dues shall be payable from July 1st to February 1st. After 
February 1st a member who has not paid her dues is considered a delinquent mem- 
ber and her name is removed from the Journal list. Upon payment of dues in the 
period of February 1st to June 30th, a member is an active member, but will not 
receive the Journal’; 3. if the delinquent life membership dues are not paid by 
June 30th, twenty dollars must be paid by February 1st of the following year, or 
thirty dollars by the next February 1st; 4. if a life member does not meet the obliga- 
tion within the four year period in which payments were begun, it is recommended 
that her dues be written off at the rate of regular dues each year from the date of 
first payment until the full amount paid has expired, after which delinquent life 
members will become delinquent as regular National members; 5. for reinstatement 
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a life member who did not complete hér contract within the four years would be 
required to pay the forty dollars in one lump sum, minus any unexpired amount 
not used for regular National dues. It was moved by Gertrude Esteros (Epsilon) 
and seconded that these recommendations be adopted. The motion carried. 

Lettie Trefz, presented the recommendations of the Committee on Constitutions. 
It was moved by Maude Rupel (Dayton Alumnz) and seconded that the necessary 
steps in the revision of a constitution or making an amendment be outlined; that 
chapters be informed of the availability of this committee; that chapters be informed 
of their obligation to present constitutions and amendments to the committee; and 
further, that chapters follow recommendations made by the committee. The motion 
carried. Margaret Bible (Rho) moved that a policy on dual membership be formu- 
lated; that either the matter be presented to Biennial Council for study, or that 
the National Board formulate this policy. The motion was seconded and carried. 

Florence Wells presented the recommendations of the Loan Fund Committee. 
It was moved by Florence Wells and seconded that either the Loan Fund Committee 
or a special committee be empowered by the Council (or by the National Board) to 
work out and put into effect a publicity program in order that greater use be made 
of the loan funds. The motion carried. 

The Executive Secretary announced changes and additions to the list of delegates 
and visitors to Council. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:45 A.M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The General Session was called to order at 2:15 P.M. by the President, who 
turned the meeting over to Mabel Claire Stark. She spoke briefly about the expand- 
ing horizons of Pi Lambda Theta and introduced Edith Walker (Chi), who re- 
ported on the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth, at 
which she had been one of Pi Lambda Theta’s representatives. 
The meeting adjourned at 3:00 P.M. 


EVENING SESSION 


The Council met at 7:30 P.M. to hear the reports of the discussion groups on 
Creative Teaching. Ruth Harris, co-ordinator, introduced each group chairman. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22 


MORNING SESSION 
The General Session was called to order by the President at 9:00 A.M. 
President Pease turned the meeting over to Ethel Wooden, who discussed the 
work of the Public Affairs Committee during the biennium. B. Alice Crossley re- 
ported on the Conference on the Occupied Countries; Ethel Wooden, on the WOTP 
conference. Miss Wooden also stated that Mary Margaret Sullivan had attended 
the Fifth Delegate Assembly of the WOTP at Malta in July, 1951, and that Pi 
Lambda Theta had further contributed to the meeting in Malta by submitting a 
report from a special committee of which Marion Edman had been chairman. Since 
Marion Seibel was unable to be at Council to report personally on the UNESCO 
Geography Seminar, Grace Wilson read her report. 
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The meeting recessed at 10:00 A.M. and reconvened at 10:15. 

Beulah Benton Tatum presented the recommendations of the Journal staff. It 
was moved by Zella Ruslander (Alpha Nu), seconded, and carried that, on the 
basis of the amount of time given and of practices by somewhat similar organiza- 
tions, the incoming editor—and perhaps the associate editor, depending on work 
arrangements—receive some remuneration. 

In the absence of the chairman, Helen Pearson presented the Report of the 
Nominating Committee. The Parliamentarian explained to the delegates the pro- 
cedure to be followed in voting for officers. Ballots were distributed to the delegates, 
who cast their votes for president and three vice-presidents. 

The following chairmen of the discussion groups on Association Problems re- 
ported: Pauline Thomas (Washington Alumnz) on Membership, Josephine Capo- 
rale (Eta) on Continued Membership, Margaret Bible (Rho) on Campus-Alumne 
Chapter Relations, Glenda Pipkin (Alpha Xi) on Problems of College Chapters, 
Mary Kitson (Northern Indiana Alumne on New Chapters, Sarah Dritt (St. Louis 
Alumnz) on Program and Projects, and Emma Kiefer (Fort Wayne Alumnz) on 
the Journal. - 

Pauline Thomas then submitted the recommendations of the Membership group. 
She moved that a study be made of chapter procedures relating to voting on candi- 
dates for membership. The motion was seconded and carried. It was moved by 
Pauline Thomas and seconded that an interpretation of qualifications of graduate 
candidates be made by the National Board. The motion carried. It was moved by 
Pauline Thomas, seconded, and carried that a study of constitutional format be made 
for Article XI, Section 3, “Qualifications of Candidates for Membership.” 

Josephine Caporale presented the recommendations of the group on Continued 
Membership. She moved that the entire report of the Committee on Continued 
Membership be disseminated among all chapters by the most feasible means and no 
later than October 1, 1951. The motion was seconded and carried. 

Recommendations on Campus-Alumnz Chapter Relations were presented by 
Margaret Bible. She moved, and it was seconded, that the National Board explain 
in greater detail, either through the Journal or some other means, Article Xi, Section 
2, page 4 of the Constitution concerning voting members, in order to make clear the 
impossibility of dual membership. The motion carried. It was moved by Margaret 
Bible, seconded, and carried that the National Board, either through the Journal or 
by other means, give continued emphasis to the existing transfer procedure and the 
responsibility of each chapter in making use of it. 

Glenda Pipkin presented the recommendations from the group on Problems of 
College Chapters. She moved, and it was seconded, that a shorter leaflet of informa- 
tion be printed in a form similar to the Sigma Chapter Letter. The motion carried. 
It was moved by Glenda Pipkin and seconded that, in planning the biennial council 
for 1953, the program be so arranged that all college chapter delegates have an 
opportunity to attend a session on college chapter problems. The motion carried. 

Recommendations from the group on New Chapters were given. It was moved 
by Mary Kitson and seconded that Pi Lambda Theta encourage the formation of - 
chaptefs in teachers’ colleges which give promise of maintaining strong chapters, 
and that the Extension Committee take smmediate steps to develop a procedure of 
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passing upon qualifications of colleges for teachers. The motion carried. It was 
moved by Mary Kitson and seconded that the National Board adopt an aggressive, 
continuing policy of evaluating and selecting colleges where it would be feasible and 
desirable to promote a college chapter, and report these findings to nearby chapters 
for sponsorship. The motion carried. 

The Executive Secretary reported the results of the vote for the new officers: 
for president, Beulah Benton Tatum; all four candidates for the offices of vice-presi- 
dent had received a majority of votes, but the three with the highest number of 
votes were Ruth Harris, Galeta Kaar, and Grace Wilson. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:45 A.M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The General Session was called to order by the President at 1:30 P.M. 

Recommendations from discussion groups on association problems were con- 
tinued. Reporting for the Program and Projects Committee, it was moved by Sarah 
Dritt and seconded that the suggestive materials should be prepared by the national 
group and distributed to the chapter program chairmen during April-of each year. 
The motion carried. 

With regard to the Journal, it was moved by Emma Kiefer and seconded that the 
nature of the content and the format of the Journal remain unchanged. The motion 
carried. It was moved by Emma Kiefer and seconded that the editorial staff investi- 
gate the possibility of including the following features in the Journal: (a) Presi- 
dent’s Page, (b) serial bibliographies, (c) a listing of subjects of Master’s theses 
in institutions having Pi Lambda Theta chapters, (d) a “box’’ feature headed, 
perhaps, “Do You Know That?” The motion carried. 

The Executive Secretary called the roll of chapters and reported that there were 
seven officers and sixty-seven delegates present, making a total of seventy-four quali- 
fied voters. The Parliamentarian clarified the procedure to be followed in voting on 
amendments to the Constitution. 

Thelma Chisholm presented the proposed amendments as included in the Report 
of the Committee on Revision of the Constitution. It was moved by Zella Rus- 
lander (Alpha Nu) and seconded that in Article XI, Section 3, page 6, the last half 
of the first line, which reads ‘‘or shall have been enrolled during the previous aca- 
demic year,” be deleted, so that the sentence would read: ‘‘She shall be enrolled 
as a student at the time the right to wear the key is conferred upon her.”” The motion 
lost. 

It was moved by Lois Pryor (San Jose Alumnz) and seconded that the following 
paragraph be inserted in Article XII, Section 5, page 10, preceding the paragraph 
titled: Privileges of chapters: Faculty Sponsor or Adviser. “Whenever an institution 
requires or the chapter desires a faculty sponsor or adviser, the college chapter shall 
elect the faculty sponsor or adviser, preferably a member of Pi Lambda Theta. The 
chapter shall determine the term of office of said adviser or sponsor.” It was moved 
by Eva Richerson (Alpha Alpha) and seconded that the sentence be modified to 
read as follows: “Whenever an institution requires or the chapter desires a faculty 
sponsor or an adviser, the college chapter shall elect the faculty sponsor or*an ad- 
viser, .. .’’ The motion carried. 
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It was announced that the delegates from Chicago Alumnz and Los Angeles 
Alumnz chapters were now present, making sixty-nine delegates and seven officers 
or a total of seventy-six qualified voters. 

It was moved by Doris Reese (Nu) and seconded that the following be inserted 
in Article XII, Section 6, page 11 after the phrase “shall file all required reports 
promptly:”’ “shall meet all chapter and national obligations promptly.”” The motion 
carried, 

It was moved by Lois Chatterley (San Diego Alumnz) and seconded that in 
Article XIII, Section 4, page 13 the first paragraph be deleted and the following 
substituted: ‘‘A Nominating Committee consisting of five members, who are not 
members of the National Board, shall be appointed by the President in consultation 
with the National Board not later than October first. This committee shall canvass 
the chapters for nominees and shall nominate at least two candidates for each office 
to be filled. These nominees shall be reported with a brochure of qualifications of 
each candidate to the chapters and the National Board by January fifteenth. Addi- 
tional nominations may be made if they are received in the office of the Executive 
Secretary on or before March fifteenth and if they have been endorsed either. . . .” 
The motion carried. 

It was moved by Nadine Phillips (Alpha Delta) and seconded that in Article 
XIII, Section 4, page 13, in the paragraph titled Election, the following be deleted: 
“In a year in which the National Council meets, the election shall be at the National 
Council, each chapter having one vote. In a year in which the Council does not 
meet, the Executive Secretary shall (on or before May first) prepare a ballot and 
mail one copy to each chapter in good standing and to each national officer. The vote 
of each chapter, arrived at after discussion, must be returned to the office of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary on or before May thirtieth.” For the deletion the following shall 
be substituted: ‘‘All officers shall be elected by ballot. The Executive Secretary shall 
on or before April first mail one copy of the ballot with a brochure of the candi- 
dates’ qualifications to each chapter in good standing. The vote of each chapter, 
arrived at after chapter discussion, must be returned to the office of the Executive 
Secretary on or before May fifteenth.” The motion carried. 

It was moved by Martha Schaller (Northern California Alumnz) and seconded 
that in Article XV, Section 8, page 18 the following words be deleted in the first 
sentence: “each official nominee for national office.”” The motion carried. 

It was moved by Gertrude Esteros (Epsilon) and seconded that in Article XVII, 
Section 2, page 21 the first paragraph titled Nominating Committee be deleted and 
the following substituted: “Nominating Committee. A Nominating Committee, 
consisting of five members who are not members of the National Board, shall be ap- 
pointed by the President in consultation with the National Board not later than 
October first. This committee shall canvass the chapters for nominees and shall 
nominate at least two candidates for each office to be filled.” The motion carried. 

It was moved by Ellen Coe (Beta) and seconded that in Article XIII, Section 3, 
page 13 the fourth paragraph, titled Assumption of office, be deleted and the fol- 
lowing substituted: ‘Officers elected in a year in which a National Council meets 
shall assume office at the close of the Council meeting. Officers elected in any other 
year shall assume office following the annual National Board meeting, except that, 
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if the annual Board meeting shall not have occurred by September first, the incom- 
ing officers shall assume office on that date.” The motion carried. 

It was moved by Agnes Wilhelm (Central Ohio Alumnz) and seconded that in 
Article XIII, Section 5, page 14 the following be added to the duties of the Presi- 
dent: “She shall appoint each delegate to serve on a Council committee.” Margaret 
Ruth Smith moved that the amendment be changed to read: “She shall be respon- 
sible for the appointment of each delegate to serve on a Council committee.’’ The 
motion carried as amended. 

It was moved by Dorothy Fisher (Toledo Alumnz) and seconded that in Article 
XIV, Section 3, page 16 the following sentence be deleted: “In the years of a Na- 
tional Council meeting, the outgoing Board shall meet immediately preceding, and 
the outgoing and the incoming boards immediately following, the meeting of the 
National Council”; and that the following be substituted: “In the years of a Na- 
tional Council meeting, the incoming and outgoing members of the Board shall 
meet immediately preceding and immediately following the meeting of the National 
Council.” The motion carried. 

It was moved by Jeanne Dauth (Alpha Iota) and seconded that in Article XIV, 
Section 4, page 16 the word Three be deleted and the word Five be substituted so 
that the sentence would read: “Quorum, Five of the voting members of the Na- 
tional Board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, but a lesser 
number may adjourn to a definite time and place until a quorum is obtained.” The 
motion carried. 

It was moved by Doris Reese (Nu) and seconded that in Article XV, Section 6, 
page 18 the following sentence be deleted: “To suggest to the National Board 
desirable changes in national policy or in procedures of carrying out approved 
policies”; and that the following be substituted: ““To vote upon suggested desirable 
changes in national policy or on procedures of carrying out approved policies.”’ It 
was moved by B. Alice Crossley and seconded that the words ‘‘to vote upon’’ be 
inserted but that nothing be deleted. Helen Walker suggested that the substitution 
be inserted in line 3, page 18, after ‘‘any matter referred to it,” so that the third 
power of the National Council would read: “to take action upon any matter referred 
to it, to vote upon suggested desirable changes in national policy or on procedures 
of carrying out approved policies, provided that no final action. . . .” B. Alice 
Crossley accepted the change, and the amendment to the amendment was approved. 
It was moved by Phyllis Nichols (Alpha Theta) and seconded that the amended 
amendment be approved. The motion carried. 

It was moved by Frieda Alice Renfro (Iota) and seconded that in Article XV, 
page 19 a new section (10). which would read as follows, should be added: “Az- 
thority. The business of this organization shall be conducted according to Robert's 
Rules of Order except when inconsistent with this constitution.” The motion car- 
ried. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:00 P.M. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 23 


The General Session was called to order by the President at 9:15 A.M. 
Dorothy Veon presented the Report of the Treasurer and the Report of the 
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Finance Committee and submitted the proposed budget for the 1951-53 biennium, 
explaining it in detail. She moved that the audited financial report for 1950-51 be 
accepted. The motion was seconded and carried. Dorothy Veon moved that the pro- 
posed budget for 1951-53 be accepted. The motion was seconded and carried. 

After a fifteen-minute recess, Council reconvened at 10:40. Doris Stearns (Zeta) 
reported having written letters to former national officers unable to attend Council. 
Deborah C. Partridge presented the Report of the Committee on Resolutions. The 
President installed the new officers; and the new president, Beulah Benton Tatum, 
addressed the group on ‘“The Fruits of Council.” 

The meeting adjourned at 11:30 A.M. 


MINUTES OF THE NATIONAL BOARD MEETING, 1951 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 18 


The National Board of Pi Lambda Theta met in first session preceding the Seven- 
teenth Biennial Council at 8:30 P.M., Saturday, August 18, 1951, in the living 
room of Comstock B, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. President Katharine 
Pease was in the chair; also present were the other members of the National Board: 
Thelma Chisholm, B. Alice Crossley, May V. Seagoe, Margaret Ruth Smith, Beulah 
Benton Tatum, Dorothy H. Veon, and Ethel Wooden; three of the vice-presidential 
nominees: Galeta Kaar, Mabel Claire Stark, and Grace H. Wilson; the editor of 
the Journal, Gladys Coryell; the executive secretary, Maud Cabell: and the parlia- 
mentarian, Florence Wells. 

Dorothy Veon presented the proposed budget for the 1951-53 biennium, and 
discussion arose concerning some of the proposed appropriations: the question 
of the increased cost of printing the Journal, the recommendation of the Journal 
staff to provide an honorarium for the Journal editor, and the presidential nominee's 
proposal that the appropriation for committee expenses be increased so that the 
members of each committee or the ‘nucleus’ members of each committee could 
meet together at least once during the biennium. Except for one action—it was 
moved by Margaret Ruth Smith, seconded, and carried that the practice of sending 
bound volumes of the Jozrnal to chapter presidents be discontinued—the budget 
matters were referred to the Finance Committee. 

B. Alice Crossley announced that plans for the Post-Council Conference had been 
changed: the speaker would be someone attending Council and would charge no 
fee, groups would elect their own chairmen, and members of the Board would be 
called upon to act as consultants. 

Katharine Pease said that she would have to be in Europe longer than expected 
and raised the question of her availability to the National Board as consultant and 
of her inability to attend Board meetings or make chapter visits. It was the feeling 
of the Board that she should continue to serve as consultant; that, if necessary, some- 
one could be appointed to make chapter visits; and that the President could also con- 
sult with former presidents and the first vice-president. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:30 A.M. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 23 


After Council, on August 23, the Board met at 3:30 P.M. in the living room 
of Comstock B, Cornell University, with Beulah Benton Tatum presiding. 
Also present were members of the outgoing and incoming boards: 
Thelma Chisholm, B. Alice Crossley, Ruth M. Harris, Galeta M. Kaar, Katharine 
Pease, May V. Seagoe, Margaret Ruth Smith, Dorothy H. Veon, Grace H. Wilson, 
and Ethel Wooden; the editor of the Journal, Gladys Coryell (for the two meetings 
at which the Journal was discussed), and the executive secretary, Maud Cabell. 

The President announced that the minutes of the 1950 Board meeting had been 
prepared and a copy sent to each member of the Board for approval; a corrected 
copy had followed later. It was moved by Margaret Ruth Smith, seconded, and 
carried that these minutes be accepted. 

The President announced that, by a vote of 4 to 1, the Journal Advisory Com- 
mittee had voted to include in the Journal a statement (to be worded by the Journal 
staff) to the effect that views expressed in Journal articles do not necessarily reflect 
those of the organization. It was moved by Ruth Harris, seconded, and carried that 
this recommendation be approved. 

It was moved by Margaret Ruth Smith that the suggestion of the Journal staff 
for a page about Pi Lambda Theta—to be prepared for each issue by the President 
—should be approved. The motion was seconded and carried. 

The recommendations of the Journal discussion group were discussed, It was 
moved by Dorothy Veon, seconded, and carried that the recommendation that the 
nature of the content and the format of the Journal remain unchanged be ap- 
proved. 

The second recommendation from the Jornal group was that the editorial staff 
investigate the possibility of including the following features in the Journal: presi- 
dent’s page, serial bibliographies, a listing of subjects of Master’s theses in insti- 
tutions having Pi Lambda Theta chapters, a “box” feature headed, perhaps, ‘“‘Do 
you Know That?” It was moved by B. Alice Crossley and seconded that this recom- 
mendation be approved. The motion carried. 

President Tatum referred to a suggestion from the Program and Projects group 
that had come too late for committee action: 1. that the Program and Projects sec- 
tion of the Jozrnal and the Coast to Coast sections be combined in the Journal; 2. 
that the National Program Committee use that section of the Journal as the chief 
source of dissemination of information, utilizing in part the suggestions and reports 
of chapter programs which shall be forwarded to the National Project Committee 
for that purpose. The suggestion was referred to the editor. 

Gladys Coryell asked how much of the Council material could be used in the 
Fall 1951 issue of the Journal. It was moved by Grace Wilson and seconded that 
the Supplement consist of the preprint and that the Journal include all other Council 
material. The motion lost. It was decided to wire Mr. Harold Bachmann of the 
George Banta Publishing Company concerning any possible commitments on pre- 
prints and Supplement and to defer action on the Fall Issue and the Supplement 
until receiving an answer. It was moved by Ruth Harris that the Board authorize 
the President to edit the minutes before publication. The motion was seconded and 
carried, 
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The question of whether or not to continue sending the Journal to librarians was 
discussed. It was the consensus of the Board to do so and to have the editor follow 
her suggestion of including, in some subsequent issue, a double postcard to the 
librarians, asking if they wish to.continue to receive copies. 

It was moved by B. Alice Crossley and seconded to accept the recommendation 
of the Program and Projects Committee that the suggestive materials should be 
prepared by the national group and distributed to the chapter program chairmen 
during April of each year. The motion carried. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:15 P.M. 


THURSDAY NIGHT, AUGUST 23 


The Board convened at 7:30 P.M. 

The Board discussed the recommendation of the Committee on Constitutions 
that the necessary steps in the revision of a constitution or making an amendment 
be outlined; that chapters be informed of the availability of this committee; that 
chapters be informed of their obligation to present constitutions and amendments 
to the committee; and further, that chapters follow recommendations made by the 
committee. It was moved by Dorothy Veon and seconded that the recommendation 
be approved. The motion carried. . 

The Board examined the second recommendation from the Committee on Consti- 
tutions: that a policy on dual membership be formulated; that either the matter 
be presented to Biennial Council for study, or that the National Board formulate 
this policy. It was moved by B. Alice Crossley and seconded that this recommenda- 
tion be approved. The motion carried. 

The question of formulation of policy was raised. May Seagoe suggested the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘“The National Board interprets the Constitution to state that 
a member of Pi Lambda Theta shall be a voting member of one chapter only, that 
chapter to be designated by the member. She may pay such local dues as may be 
designated in any other chapter or chapters, but that payment shall not carry the 
right to vote or hold office in such chapters.”’ It was moved by Margaret Ruth Smith, 
seconded, and carried that this statement be issued. 

President Tatum read a letter from Lettie Trefz stating that the amendment to 
the Constitution of Omicron Chapter had been approved by the Committee on 
Constitutions. Margaret Ruth Smith moved that the Board approve the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Constitutions. The motion was seconded and carried. 

The matter of the Constitution of the Metropolitan New York Alumnz Chapter 
was discussed next. President Tatum asked Dorothy Veon, B. Alice Crossley, and 
Margaret Ruth Smith to study the document and prepare a recommendation for 
the action of the Board. 

The meeting adjourned at 8:45 P.M. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 24 


The meeting was called to order by the President at 3:30 P.M. 

President Tatum announced that, according to a telegram from Mr. Bachmann, 
Pi Lambda Theta had no obligation to use the preprint. It was moved by Ruth 
Harris, seconded, and carried that the Fall Issue be a Council issue. 
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It was moved by Dorothy Veon, seconded, and carried that the contract with 
the George Banta Publishing Company be approved. 

It was moved by Margaret Ruth Smith, seconded, and carried that a policy of 
bringing the Journal editor to Council be established. 

The question of method of payment of the $400.00 yearly honorarium to the 
editor was raised. The Board suggested that this might best be done in four pay- 
ments of $100.00 each, but left the decision to the editor and the treasurer. 

It was moved by Margaret Ruth Smith and seconded that the Board approve the 
recommendation of the Loan Fund Committee that either the Committee or a special 
committee ke empowered by the Council (or by the National Board) to work out 
and put into effect a publicity program in order that greater use be made of the loan 
funds. The motion carried. 

It was moved by Dorothy Veon, seconded, and carried that all information that 
might reasonably be considered confidential by persons contacted by various com- 
mittees be withheld from general committee reports to the Council and to the mem- 
bership; this would cover such matters as names of persons to whom loans are 
made and groups inquiring about a chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Margaret Ruth Smith brought up the question of the expense of publicizing 
the Loan Fund. She moved that all expenses connected with the granting of loans 
be covered by the unappropriated income receipts of the Loan Fund as one of the 
allocations under the Life Membership Fund. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

It was moved by B. Alice Crossley, seconded, and carried that the Loan Fund 
Committee be responsible for loan fund publicity. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:45 P.M. 


FRIDAY EVENING, AUGUST 24 


The Board convened at 8:15 P.M. 
The following recommendations of the Committee on Systemization of Life 
Membership Payments were presented by Margaret Ruth Smith: 


1. That persons who do not wish to pay forty dollars in one lump sum be re- 
quired to pay ten dollars by February first of four consecutive years. 

2. That failure to pay the installment of ten dollars due by February first shall 
constitute delinquency. That the same regulations as for regular dues apply: 
“Dues shall be payable from July 1st to February 1st. After February 1st, 
a member who has not paid her dues is considered a delinquent member and 
her name is removed from the Journal list. Upon payment of dues in the 
period of February 1st to June 30th, a member is an active member, but 
will not receive the Journal.” 

3. If the delinquent life membership dues are not paid by June 30th, twenty 
dollars must be paid by February 1st of the following year, or thirty dollars 
by the next February 1st. 

4. If a life member does not meet the obligation within the four year period 
in which payments were begun, it is recommended that her dues be written 
off at the rate of regular dues each year from the date of first payment until 
the full amount paid has expired, after which delinquent life members will 
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become delinquent as regular National members. 

5. For reinstatement a life member who did not complete her contract within 
the four years would be required to pay the forty dollars in one lump sum, 
minus any unexpired amount not used for National dues. 


Margaret Ruth Smith moved that these recommendations be adopted. The motion 
was seconded and carried. 

The reports of the Council discussion groups, except Journal and Program and 
Projects, which had been considered in consultation with the editor, were considered 
next. 

The group on Continued Membership had recommended that the entire report 
of the Committee on Continued Membership be disseminated among all chapters by 
the most feasible means and no later than October 1, 1951. It was moved by Galeta 
Karr, seconded, and carried that this recommendation be accepted. The Board 
agreed that the most feasible means would be mimeographing and that the report 
should go to the chapter presidents and advisers, prefaced with an explanatory 
statement. 

President Tatum read the recommendations of the group on Membership: 1. that 
a study be made of chapter procedures relating to voting on candidates for member- 
ship; 2. that interpretation of qualifications of graduate candidates be made by the 
National Board; 3. that a study of constitutional format be made for Article XI, 
Section 3, “Qualifications of Candidates for Membership.” It was moved by B. 
Alice Crossley and seconded that these recommendations be accepted. The motion 
carried, with the first recommendation referred to the Committee on Membership 
Statistics, the other two to Thelma Chisholm and Margaret Ruth Smith—as experi- 
enced members of the Committee on Revision of the Constitution—for study and 
report to the Board. 

President Tatum read the recommendations from the group on New Chapters: 
1. that Pi Lambda Theta encourage the formation of chapters in teachers’ colleges 
which give promise of maintaining strong chapters, and that the Extension Com- 
mittee take immediate steps to develop a procedure of passing upon qualifications 
of colleges for teachers; 2. that the National Board adopt an aggressive, continuing 
policy of evaluating and selecting colleges where it would be feasible and desirable 
to promote a college chapter, and report these findings to nearby chapters for spon- 
sorship. It was moved by Galeta Kaar, seconded, and carried that the recommenda- 
tions of the group be accepted, both recommendations to be carried out by the Ex- 
tension Committee. 

The discussion group on Problems of College Chapters had recommended: 1. 
that a shorter leaflet of information be printed in a form similar to the Sigma 
Chapter Letter; 2. that in planning the biennial council for 1953, the program be 
so arranged that all college chapter delegates will have an opportunity to attend a 
session on college chapter problems. It was moved by B. Alice Crossley, seconded, 


and carried that these recommendations be accepted. The Publications Committee 


will be responsible for producing the short leaflet of information. 

President Tatum read the recommendations of the discussion group on Campus- 
Alumnz Chapter Relations, which were as follows: 1. that the National Board ex- 
plain in greater detail, either through the Journal or some other means, Article XI, 
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Section 2, (page 4) of the Constitution concerning voting members, in order to 
make clear the impossibility of dual voting membership; 2. that the National Board, 
either through the Journal or by other means, give continued emphasis to the exist- 
ing transfer procedure and the responsibility of each Chapter in making use of it. 
It was moved by Grace Wilson, seconded, and carried that the recommendations of 
the group be approved. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:45 P.M. 


SATURDAY MORNING, AUGUST 25 


The Board convened at 9:30 A.M. in the Seminar Room of the Statler Inn, 
Cornell University. 

Margaret Ruth Smith reported for the Board committee appointed to study the 
Constitution of the Metropolitan New York Alumnz Chapter. She moved that 
the Constitution and By-laws of the Metropolitan New York Alumnz Chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta be approved, with suggested changes to be incorporated and sub- 
mitted for final approval by the Board. The motion was seconded and carried. 

President Tatum announced appointment of the following,committee chairmen: 
Constitutions, Ruth Harris; Extension, Thelma Chisholm; Finance, Dorothy Veon; 
Loan Fund, Ethel Wooden; Program and Projects, Grace Wilson; Public Affairs, 
Mabel Claire Stark; Public Relations, B. Alice Crossley; Publications, Galeta Kaar; 
Studies and Awards, Margaret Ruth Smith. The President stated that the Nominating 
Committee chairman and all committee member suggestions would be sent to the 
Board as soon as she could check chapter and individual recommendations and work 
out geographical representation. She asked Dorothy Veon to be chairman of a com- 
mittee which would study the possibility of permanent headquarters, and asked 
B. Alice Crossley to retain the chairmanship of the Committee on Membership 
Statistics. 

President Tatum distributed some materials received from the Honorary Society 
for Graduate Women of Ball State Teachers College in support of its preliminary 
application for a charter. It was moved by Galeta Kaar and seconded that the 
Honor Society at Ball State Teachers College be encouraged to proceed with its 
petition and that the matter be referred to the Extension Committee. Motion carried. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:50 A.M. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 25 


The meeting was called to order by the President at 2:00 P.M. 

Thelma Chisholm reported having worked with Margaret Ruth Smith on clari- 
fication of graduate candidates for membership, and suggested that the following 
statement be issued by the Board: ‘“The National Board was asked by the Biennial 
Council to clarify Article XI, Section 3, pages 5 and 6 of the Constitution. It is 
the opinion of the Board that the General Qualifications and the Student Qualifi- 
cations so listed on pages 5 and 6 apply to both undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents, but that in considering graduate students, only the graduate scholastic record 
need be examined. However, such record must be equal to the upper one-fourth 
of al] women students enrolled in that graduate college. Any chapter located in an 
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institution whose graduate admission policy is highly selective may appeal for special 
permission to increase the number of women eligible for consideration.” She also 
suggested issuing the following statement: “Although college or university chapters 
may be responsible for interpreting the qualifications for election of members, the 
National Board wishes to go on record as disapproving the secret ballot and the 
rejection of members by as small a margin as one or two votes.”” It was moved 
by Dorothy Veon and seconded that these statements be issued. In the discussion 
which followed, it was moved by B. Alice Crossley, seconded and carried that the 
word “‘should’’ be substituted for ‘‘need’”’ so that the statement would read: “in 
considering graduate students, only their graduate scholastic record should be ex- 
amined.” The original motion also carried. 

The Board approved the President’s suggestion regarding procedure for mail vote 
by the National Board: that, whenever there is time for two mailings, the comments 
of Board members be obtained first and that the comments then be sent with the 
request for vote on the question. 

The Board also approved the suggestion that it might be very worthwhile to 
have a letter about Pi Lambda Theta and the opportunity to continue membership 
sent to all members when initiated. Chapter presidents will be asked to discuss the 
matter with their chapters and to decide if they want the national office to send out 
such a letter or if they would prefer to have the matter left to the chapter. 

Committee chairmen presented tentative plans for the coming biennium and 
received suggestions from other members of the Board. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:45 P.M. 


SUNDAY MORNING, AUGUST 26 


The Board convened at 9:45 A.M. 

The Board decided to send M. Virginia Biggy and Anne Fahy letters of thanks 
and checks for expenses in connection with the Post-Council Conference. 

A brief evaluation of Council resulted in suggestions to be considered for the 
1953 Council. Board members will work on certain phases of the 1953 Council 
during the coming year and report at the 1952 Board meeting: Grace Wilson on 
place, Galeta Kaar on transportation, Dorothy Veon on finance, and B. Alice Cross- 
ley and Beulah Tatum on program structure plans. 

Dorothy Veon gave the report of the Finance Committee with the recommenda- 
tion that a bulletin be made available to chapters on “The Preparation of a Budget.” 
It was moved by Margaret Ruth Smith, seconded, and carried that such a bulletin 
be made available to chapters. 

Dorothy Veon moved that the budget for 1951-53, as approved by Council, be 
approved. The motion was seconded and carried. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:00 noon. 
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BUDGET SUMMARY 


Operating Receipts 
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ja) ee 
Life Membership Receipts as allocated—60% .... 
Life Membership Payments—35% ..............-.. 
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1947-1949 
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26,375.75 
2,100.00 
75.00 
1,022.90 
700.00 
278.52 


1,008.00 


Transfer of Surplus from Life Membership Fund—25%. 478.96 


Transfer of Unappropriated Income Receipts from I 
Membership Fund (Publications & Journal Fund) . 

Refund of Council Expense .................. ~ 

Income from Sale of Journals, etc. .............. 


Operating Disbursemenis 
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Contributions to Midcentury White House Conference . 
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Life 


155.60 


. $49,427.73 





$10,954.19 
14,291.18 


1,985.29 
1,882.32 
122.47 
20.00 


5,496.82 
4,384.18 


506.14 
890.85 


623.98 
565.72 
223.87 
939.21 

23.40 


264.44 


1,000.00 
7.97 


2.00 


Biennium 
1949-1951 
$21,107.00 
29,458,78 
2,115.00 
81.00 
2,441.14 
1,031.25 
507.28 
1,228.65 


22:99 
247.96 


Proposed 
Bud get* 
1951-1953 
$19,850.00 
28,500.00 

2,100.00 

100.00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
1,235.00 


700.00 
250.00 
150.00 





$58,243.59 


$12,612.97 
15,897.99 
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653.04 
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.. .$44,184.03 


$53,579.98 


$56,385.00 


$14,000.00 
15,840.00 
1,800.00 
2,600.00 
2,000.00 
800.00 
50.00 
6,000.00 
5,200.00 
800.00 
700.00 
1,500.00 
70.00 
70.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
650.00 
15.00 
40.00 
50.00 
200.00 
500.00 
2,000.00 


$56,385.00 
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Delegates to 


ALPHA—Bernadine F. Ford 
BETA—Ellen V. Coe 
GAMMA—Donna Jean McCosh 
DELTA—Thelma Irene Waddle 
EPSILON—Gertrude Esteros 
ZETA—Doris Stearns 
ETA—Josephine Caporale 
THETA—Alice Kemp 
IOTA—Frieda Alice Renfro 
KAPPA—Dorothy Jean Christensen 
LAMBDA—Lenore Geweke 
MU—Corinne Galvin 
NU—Doris Reese 
XI—Anne Hudson 
OMICRON—Elizabeth Moodie 
PI—Donna M. Custard 
RHO—Margaret K. Bible 
SIGMA—Thelma Barnes 
TAU—Marlys Swanson 
UPSILON—Yvonne W. Seidel 
CHI—Bertha Kelley 
PSI—Winnie Wilkins 
OMEGA—Muriel Arends 
ALPHA ALPHA—FEva L. Richerson 
ALPHA BETA—Audrey Zilisch 
ALPHA GAMMA~—M. Virginia Biggy 
ALPHA DELTA—Nadine J. Phillips 
ALPHA EPSILON—Cynthia Dauch 
ALPHA ZETA—Nancy Grace Throop 
ALPHA ETA—Marie McCabe 
ALPHA THETA—Phyllis Nichols 
ALPHA IOTA—Jeanne Palmer Dauth 
ALPHA KAPPA—Dorothy Harpster 
ALPHA LAMBDA—Rubylin Slaughter 
ALPHA MU—Ruth C. Roberts 
ALPHA NU—2Zella R. Ruslander 
ALPHA XI—Glenda Pipkin 
ALPHA OMICRON—Marilyn Hamilton 
ALPHA PI—Dorothy Hess 
ALPHA RHO—Marilyn Nittler 
ALPHA SIGMA—Marion de Coligny 
CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMNA—Fran- 
ces Moore 
CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNA:—Agnes Wil- 
helm 


1051 Council 


CHICAGO ALUMNA:—Vera Wertheim 

COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMN4 
—Marion Dodderer 

DAYTON ALUMNA:—Maude L. Rupel 

DETROIT ALUMNA:—Mazrgaret A. Stew- 
art 

EVANSVILLE ALUMN4—Mary Ellerman 

FT. WAYNE ALUMNA—Enmma E. Kiefer 

GRAND FORKS ALUMNA:—M. Adeline 
Olson 

INDIANAPOLIS 
Kessler 

KANSAS CITY ALUMNA:—Nadine Wil- 
liams 

LONG BEACH ALUMNA—Vera M. 
Johnston 

LOS ANGELES ALUMNA:—Zelma Lang- 
don Huxtable 

METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ALUM- 
N—Anna M. Jones 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMNA:— 
Martha Schaller 

NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMNA— 
Mary Alice Kitson 

NORTHERN OHIO ALUMNA:—Zara 
Sumner 

PASADENA ALUMNAE—C. Lorene Fritch 

PORTLAND ALUMNA:—Edna M. Hollen- 
beck 

SAN DIEGO ALUMNZA:—Lois M. Chat- 
terley 

SAN JOSE ALUMNAE—Lois Pryor 

SANTA BARBARA ALUMNA—Inez 
Petterson 

SANTA MONICA BAY AREA ALUMNZ 
—Ruth B. Watson 

SOUTHERN INDIANA ALUMNA:— 
Angela M. Beatty 

SPOKANE ALUMNA:-—Ethel M. Moeller 

ST. LOUIS ALUMNE—Sarah Dritt 

TOLEDO ALUMNA—Dorothy S. Fisher 

WASHINGTON ALUMNA—Pauline 
Thomas 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMN/E 
—NMary A. Bergen 


ALUMNE—Lucille 
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National Officers Present 


on eee Katharine Pease 
First Vice-President....B. Alice Crossley 
Vice-President ........ Thelma Chisholm 
Vice-President ..... Margaret Ruth Smith 
Vice-President and Journal Editor .... 

Beulah Benton Tatum 


Vice-President... . <0... Ethel Wooden 


Special Guests and Uisitors 


PI oe oe ee tess 0 s2 8% Mu 
NPRM Bs cag Snares) bid.24i0 "95a voles Rho 
BU FOND ono coos tas ERO 
Baymiller, Verna Naomi .......... Toledo 
Botsford, Frances R. ...... Muncie Group 
race, Baty ........... Northern Indiana 
Cease, Diaries W... '. cece ce. St. Louis 
Coryell, Gladys A. . .Santa Monica Bay Area 
Cummings, Virginia L.......... Alpha Nu 
ee I a ar ee Chi 
Dilley, M. Evelyn ......... Northern Ohio 
Baltes, Chasiotte L. ...: 2... 6 .. Upsilon 
ROME, MNO, oe ook Sees 8 Alpha Gamma 
MID a5 2s i5c Ghssaie ie ote oia nis alae as Mu 
DN SN ies gas as eo Northern Indiana 
I Ie ooo dials sp Salecieiee eens & Rho 
Fratcher, Florene ........ Central Missouri 
RPS SUIS Sioa. ce cele ls Alpha Theta 
Green, Mildred ....... 25.5... Alpha Theta 
ES ee ee 
Pistris, Bein BE. ws... SH. Louis 
Pe, NNR 5 5 Shas. cioia'scaiole soe Beta 
Rit Peds 35. css Indianapolis 
ENN ee clos wee ae Mu 
Humphreyville, Theresa R............ Mu 
PORE MNO OE ic ee ee ives Chicago 
Kaminski, Florence T. ......... Alpha Nu 
Kelley, Florence Josephine ........... Nu 


Treasurer ....... ...-Dorothy H. Veon 
CCONSHIARE 65. o:6 cS ..May V. Seagoe 
Executive Secretary ....... Maud Cabell 
AU, BIO. oo ksi sce setea sees Chi 
Konst, Katherine ............. Alpha Nu 
Kuhlmann, Martha J. ..Rho 
Loane, Helen J. Chi 


Northern Ohio 
. .Alpha Omicron 


McFarland, Mildred A 
Meliton, Paz de Mingo 


Motes, Betty Jean ... Alpha Xi 
Mugford, Ruth M. pee ees oye 
Newton, Muriel B. . ....Rho 
Partridge, Deborah C. .. Alpha Epsilon 
Pearson, Helen R Indianapolis 
Pickate, Dorditty EG. s.... 25056080 Delta 


Redman, Margaret wig prip>. bios. oe 
Alpha Nu 

Toledo 

Northern California 
Alpha Delta 


Seagrave, Maryalice D 
Shine, Roberta . 
Stark, Mabel Claire 
Stoller, Leah .. 
Tabor, Florence C. ... 
Taylor, Agnes M. . 
Terry, Miriam A ....Mu 


Trefz, Lettie ..... Indianapolis 
Truscott, Natalie A. .. Alpha Nu 
Tucker, Mary J. . . .Rho 


Walker, Edith V. . pase a ss oe 
Walker, Helen A.. .Metropolitan New York 
Wells, Florence H. . . Toledo 
Wilson, Grace H .Alpha Omicron 
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Suggested Sable of Contents for a 
(Brochure in Seaching Gnternational 
Understanding 


Suggestions taken by Pi Lambda Theta Delegate 
to the Fifth Delegate Assembly of the WOTP 
Malta, July 20-26 


I. Developing an appreciation of the interdependence of the diverse cultures in 
the world; racial and culture variation, religious and political creeds. 
a) Effect of improved transportation and mass communication 
b) Various means for carrying on international relations 
II. Considering problems which must be solved on a national and/or a world- 
wide basis: economic and monetary as well as political and social 
a) Population 
b) Distribution of food 
c) Health 
d) Trade and transportation 
e) Vital raw materials 
f) Literacy 
g) Money and credits 
h) Patents 
i) Use of skilled personnel 
III. Teaching an understanding of diversity in human culture 
a) Uniqueness of cultures in terms of economic needs, environmental 
factors, and social history 
b) Factors which make for hostility and suspicion 
c) Factors which make for understanding and acceptance 
IV. Creating a feeling for the worth of the individual in society 
a) Role of the individual with reference to the group and society of which 
he is a part 
b) Freedom of thought as a means of release from bigotry 
c) The role of minority groups 
d) Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
V. Understanding human personality and its role in developing good human re- 
lations 
a) The role of a healthy personality in accepting others 
b) The development and practice of good human relations in family, school 
and community living as primary to the development of good interna- 
tional understanding 
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c) Factors underlying the development of aggressive leadership within 
nations 
d) Factors which develop prejudice and bigotry in individuals and group 
e) Means of overcoming prejudice, aggression, bigotry, discrimination 
f) The peculiar role of language 
VI. Analyzing the role of world organizations and other means of channeling 
good will 
a) The United Nations and all its specialized agencies 
The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
The International Labor Organization 
The International Refugee Organization 
The World Health Organization 
The International Civil Aviation Organization 
The International Telecommunication Union 
The International Monetary Fund 
The Universal Postal Union 
The Food and Agriculture Organization 
The United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
b) Exchange of persons programs 
c) Foreign aid programs: technical assistance, educational reconstruction, 
etc. 
d) Professional and social organizations 
WOTP 
ACEI 
Junior Red Cross 
Rotary International 
VII. Setting up special school projects for the development of good human relations 
in schools, communities, nations, and the world 
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NO. INDIANA ALUMNZ: President—Miss Mary 
Pr Kitson, 526 W. Colfax, South Bend, Ind. 
orrespondent—Miss Rath Howell, 210 N. Second, 
Ooikbact Ind. 

NO. OHIO ALUMNZ: President—Miss Esther L. 
—, 963 Brunswick Rd., Cleveland Heights 12, 


PAS ADENA ALUMN£:: President—Miss C. Lorene 
Fr 1819 Kirkby Rd., Glendale 6, Calif. 
PORTL AND ALUMNA:: President—Miss Edna Hollen- 

beck, 3204 S.E. 26th, Portland, Ore. 
Co rrespondent—Mrs. Enes E. Dalton, 3036 N.E. 11th 
Portland, Ore. 
SAN DIEGO ALUMNZ: President—Miss Lois M. 
Chatterley, 1036 Bush St., San Diego, Calif. 
SAN JOSE ALUMNA: Pre sident—Mrs. Lois Pryor, 819 
N. Second St., San Jose, Calif. 
ar > spondent— -Mrs. Lois Suffield, 
n Jose, Calif 
SAN’ vA BARBARA ALUMN#:: President—Mrs. Inez 
Petterson, 1201 E. Haley St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
SANTA MONICA BAY AREA ALUMNZ:: President— 
Mrs. Ruth Burnett Watson, P.O. Box 962, Sherman 


Oaks, Calif. 
SO. INDIANA ALUMNA: President—Dr. Angela M. 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Beatty, 920 S. Mitchell, 
Correspondent—Mrs. Frieda Arnett, 314 N. Dunn, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
SPOKANE ALUMN2:: President—Miss Ethel Moeller, 
N. 3603 Madison St., Spokane, Wash. 
Correspondent—Miss Marcella Smith, E. 8712 Har- 
rington, Dishman, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS ALUMNZ&: President—Miss Sarah Dritt, 
7560 Bryon Street, Clayton 5, Miss. 
Correspondent—Dr. Helen Lane, 7290 Greenway Ave., 
University City 5, Mo. 

TOLEDO ALUMN2: Presi dent—Miss Dorothy Fisher, 
2629 Randall Dr., ledo, Ohio 
Corre ape ndeé oo ss Helen Holt, 2044 

1e00, Oo hi 
W ASHING TON ” ALUMNA E—Miss Pauline Thomas, 
1019 Terry Ave., Seattle 4, Wash 
W. PENN. ALUMNA:  President—Mrs. Mary M. 
Bergen, 1623 Columbus Ave., Pittsburgh 33, Pa, 
Correspondent—Miss Laura M. Braun, 4909 Sciota St., 
Pittsburgh 24, Pa. 


205 Almaden Ave., 


Fulton St., 








